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The Master Artisan with Some of His Journeymen, by Sister Mary 
of the Compassion, O.P. 


The Dominican artists included are, from left to right, 
Fra Ristoro, architect 
Fra Damiano of Bergamo, intarsia 
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Fra Humbert the Roman, music 
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THINGS DIVINE IN ACCENTS HUMAN 
An Editorial 


faced with the overwhelming difficulty of portraying in 
human words his artistic vision of the Most Blessed Trinity, 
he prayed thus: 

O Light Supreme, that art so far exalted 

Above our mortal ken! Lend to my mind 

A little part of what Thou didst appear, 

And grant sufficient power unto my tongue 

That it may leave for races yet unborn, 

A single spark of Thy almighty flame! 

And if Thou wilt come back to my remembrance, 

That I may sing Thy glory in these lines, 

The more Thy victory will be explained. 

We do not hesitate to adopt the language of Western Chris- 
tianity’s greatest poet as the most profound expression of. the 
motivating principle of all Dominican art. Throughout the ages 
the Order of Preachers has ranked among its members not only 
great theologians and philosophers, but also great artists, and 
this by reason of the totality of its mission. For art speaks in 
some way to all men, and sacred art utters the impelling language 
which leads to the adoration of God Who has given such power 
to men. Dominican artists are those who have known the Truth 
and the Truth has made them free: free as children of grace, and 
free to express in sensible form the wonder of their vision of 
Truth. They speak things divine in accents human. 

This Spring Issue of Dominicana is devoted to sacred art, and 
more especially to the contributions made by Dominicans to the 
great artistic treasury of the Church. We cannot hope to exhaust 
this subject in so limited a space, but we do hope to give an indi- 
cation of the richness of the artistic tradition within the Order. 
We have received help from many sources, but we must take the 
opportunity to thank Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P., of the 
Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary in Union City, New 
Jersey, for the original sketches she has done for the issue. The 
frontispiece of Christ the Divine Artisan with Some of His Journey- 
men and the study of Fra Angelico with His Assistants are an indica- 
tion of the fact that she is one who is continuing the tradition in 
our own day. Our gratitude is extended also to Sheed and Ward 
for their kindness in allowing us to use the portrait of Sigrid 
Undset, one of the Order’s truly great tertiaries. 


SS THE LAST CANTO of the Paradiso, when Dante was 








THE BUSH WAS ON FIRE AND WAS NOT BURNT 


Marcellus M. Coskren, O.P. 


I beseech Thee, Lord, I am not eloquent from yesterday and the day 
before: and since Thou hast spoken to Thy servant, I have more im- 
pediment and slowness of tongue. —Exodus iv, 10 


“ B vi I don’t see why he has to twist the body of Christ 
into such horrible positions. My little boy would do as 
well, if he could remember his nightmares!” 

“It doesn’t look like Christ. . . .” 

“We were taught that art imitated nature. That’s the most 
unnatural thing I’ve ever seen!” 

These are just a few of the remarks that one might overhear 
at an exhibit of contemporary sacred art, perhaps at a display of 
the paintings of Georges Rouault. Despite all the laudable efforts 
of Jubilee and other Catholic publications, contemporary sacred 
art still poses problems for many among the Catholic laity and 
clergy, and for the Catholic artist who would remain faithful to 
his vocation. How shall contemporary sacred art find a path out 
of the shadows of the esoteric and take its rightful place in the 
sun? How shall works which are a true reflection of twentieth- 
century man’s supernatural aspirations become a vital part of 
the Church’s artistic heritage? How shall the modern Catholic 
artist regain the power of communication? 

Many of the representative works of art of our own period 
seem unintelligible to the modern American Catholic; both lay- 
men and clergy fail to understand such works; they may even go 
so far as to condemn and ridicule them. This all too brief study is 
intended as an apology for both the artist and his audience; an 
apology in the original sense of the word, an explanation, and this 
on theological grounds. It does not pretend to cover every aspect 
of the problem, but it does attempt an exposition of two of the 
most difficult factors involved: first, the condition of mind and 
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heart which hinders receptiveness of a work of sacred art, and 
second, the great problem inherent in the very nature of sacred 
art. Its point of departure is the work of art itself, for this is that 
with which the non-artist must contend and that to which the 
artist directs all his creative powers. And if the reader adverts to 
an obvious bias in favor of the artist, it is only fair to warn him 
that this stems from the conviction that appreciation for any true 
work of art requires a certain docility to the work itself, since 
true art is the product of one to whom God has given a gift of 
vision surpassing that of the majority of men. 

But we must first settle a possible difficulty as to the use of 
the term sacred art in this essay, and to do this we should like to 
quote a passage from an address of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
concerning the masterpieces of Fra Angelico: 


It is true that an explicit religious or ethical function is not de- 

manded of art as art. If, as the aesthetic expression of the human 

spirit, it reflects that spirit in its complete verity or at least does not 

positively distort it, art is in itself sacred and religious, that is, in so 

far as it is the interpreter of a work of God. But if its content and 

aim are such as Fra Angelico gave his painting, then art rises to the 

dignity almost of a minister of God, reflecting a greater number of 

perfections (Accogliendo, April 20, 1955). 
The truth of Pope Pius’ statement is evident, even after a brief re- 
flection, and it serves to highlight the immense value of all great art, 
whether it be the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles, the Aeneid of Virgil, 
or a Mozart Symphony. But our purpose in this study demands that 
we limit the term sacred art to those works whose content and aim 
are specifically supernatural. This, of course, does not mean a 
limitation to what is liturgical ; indeed, what we are about to say 
can be understood only analogously of certain liturgical arts— 
those which pertain to vestments, chalices and candlesticks, for 
instance. These artistic products are necessarily conditioned by 
the part they play in the whole which is liturgical worship. They 
are fine arts with a precise functional characteristic. Therefore, 
sacred art, as we use it, refers to those works whose spirit derives 
from Catholic doctrine, whose content is some aspect of the 
supernatural realm, and whose technique reveals a harmony with 
supernatural truth. Having thus decided upon the sense of the 
term, which is the subject of this essay, we can now proceed to 
an examination of the first obstacle to appreciation of sacred art. 

Any work of art is a challenge, whether it be a painting, a 
novel, a statue, a piece of music, a cathedral. It is a challenge to 
the artist who has the urge within himself to communicate his 
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unique grasp of some reality; it is a challenge to his audience 
which strives to grasp the communication. And when it is a ques- 
tion of sacred art, there is a formidable barrier to overcome re- 
garding the communication ; it is the barrier of “stock’ response.” 


Stock response is fundamentally a matter of attitude, arising 
from preconceived opinions and emotional predispositions. It can 
afflict both the sacred artist and the one seeking to appreciate a 
work of sacred art. All sincere Christians have formed habits of 
mind and heart which govern their actions in certain phases of 
daily life, as well as their attitudes towards certain realities of 
this world and eternity. And since art is an ever present reality 
in the lives of all men, even though many do not consciously ad- 
vert to it, these habits of mind and heart generally predispose a 
person to various degrees of receptivity regarding any work of 
art. We are not speaking of the attitudes which clearly affect a 
man’s Faith or his moral life; one can still be a good Catholic, 
even a great saint, without knowing why a particular painting or 
church has artistic value. We are here concerned with those 
habitual states of mind and heart which govern, if not completely 
predetermine, the individual’s response to a specific work of art. 
In stock response, as explained by the eminent critic I. A. Rich- 
ards, who coined the phrase, “The place of the direct free play of 
experience is taken by the deliberate organization of attitudes” 
(Principles of Literary Criticism). As Robert M. Browne has pointed 
out, such attitudes involve “a failure to meet new experience on its 
own terms; the experience is reduced to familiar patterns” (Theories 
of Convention in Contemporary American Criticism). 

How, then, does stock response affect the reception of a work 
of sacred art? Probably the best explanation of this will proceed 
by way of exemplification, since all have experienced such a re- 
action in one form or another during their own lives. One in- 
stance can be taken from the current liturgical revival in the 
Church, which has served to indicate, among other things, just 
how far the habits formed during life affect reception of the 
changes recommended by the Holy See. Let us, for a moment, 
examine the question of Church music. It is probably accurate to 
say that most American Catholics have grown up with such 
hymns as “O Mary, We Crown Thee with Blossoms Today.” 
This particular hymn was sung at the Children’s Mass on Sunday 
mornings; it calls to mind innocent associations of childhood, 
perhaps for many a young lady, the thrill of being May Queen 
with the honor of crowning the statue of Our Blessed Mother. 
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With the accent now on participation by all the laity with the 
priest in liturgical worship, such hymns are looked upon with 
some disfavor, especially if they are used during the celebration 
of the Holy Sacrifice. And it is obvious to most Catholics that 
their pretty tunes and somewhat insipid words do not harmonize 
with the solemn grandeur of the liturgy. Thus the Church has, 
with some insistence, called her children back to the Gregorian 
Chant and to the works of such masters as Palestrina and Vic- 
toria for the Mass itself, and to hymns of dignified simplicity for 
non-liturgical services. But even those who recognize the dispro- 
portion between a hymn such as the one mentioned above and the 
subject it attempts to honor are reluctant to give up the old fa- 
miliar tune in favor of the ever new, yet more ancient, chant of 
the Church. This reluctance has its source in the attitude of stock 
response. 

Too many are accustomed to consider Our Blessed Lady in 
excessively sentimental terms, and often they do not want to 
lose the feeling that comes when such a hymn is sung again years 
after they have left childhood. Satisfaction with the hymn, even 
in otherwise mature individuals, arises from a preconceived opin- 
ion established in childhood (“That’s the kind of music I’m used 
to.”) and from an emotional predisposition of sentimental associa- 
tions (“I like it because it reminds me of those wonderful days at 
St. Bridget’s.”). As the years roll by, Our Lady becomes less and 
less distinct in the misty haze of remembrance that swirls around 
the sweet music like the faded perfume of lilacs. Thus, while 
many people have attained maturity in their family life, their 
business and social relationships, they yet retain a condition of 
arrested growth in this particular aspect of divine worship. Per- 
haps St. Paul’s words to the Corinthians may find application 
here: “As . . . little ones in Christ, I fed you with milk, not with 
solid food, for you were not ready for it” (I Cor. iii, 1-2). But it 
should be remembered that in the same Epistle, he said: “Now 
that I have become a man, I have put away the things of a child” 
(I Cor. xiii, 11). 

A man may not like some particular statue or piece of music, 
but at least he should be able to understand why he dislikes it. 
And this understanding will depend to a great extent on his 
ability to set aside preconceived opinions and emotional predis- 
positions. It should be evident that as soon as the psychological 
barrier of stock response is removed, the stage is set for com- 
munication between the artist and his audience, or perhaps more 
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accurately, his congregation, for in an analogous sense true sa- 
cred art does possess a sacramental aspect which leads the be- 
holder to realization of the power of grace and urges him to 
adoration of the Source of all grace. This is the characteristic of 
Fra Angelico’s painting, which prompted Pope Pius XII to call it 
“almost .. . a minister of God.” And this sacramental aspect of 
great sacred art can only be appreciated by one who is prepared 
to ignore the blandishments of stock response. 


The artist, also, must face the difficulty of stock response, 
and for him it is a much more complex problem. He must contend 
with any defects he may have himself in this direction; he must 
not allow such feelings in the Christian congregation, with whom 
he must communicate, to warp his own vision; he must attain 
balance, so that he does not go to the other extreme and produce, 
in the words of Pope Pius XII, “those works of art . . . which 
seem to be a distortion and perversion of true art and which at 
times openly shock Christian taste, modesty and devotion, and 
shamefully offend the true religious sense” (Mediator Dei). Thus, 
he must avoid the shoals of the pietistic on the one hand and the 
rocks of the monstrous on the other. In contemporary civilization 
this is no easy task for the artist, for he can suddenly find him- 
self expressing only the chaos of modern life without even inti- 
mating the divine order of Providence, which guides the twen- 
tieth century as lovingly as it did the thirteenth. And beyond this, 
society today is characterized by a highly developed critical sense 
with proportionately little artistic creativity. There are many 
who are able to analyze the essential features of great religious 
art; there are very few who are able to produce it. And when it is 
produced, the artist must be ready to defend it against the “inter- 
pretations” of the analysts. 

A discussion of stock response, however, does not solve any 
problems regarding the work of art itself. Its inclusion is de- 
manded only by reason of an unfortunate circumstance, a condi- 
tion of mind regarding art which obtains in American Catholicism 
today. Thus we must turn our attention to what is undoubtedly 
the greatest single concern of contemporary sacred art: the prob- 
lem of portraying the action of divine grace within the limited 
human mediums of word, color, line and sound. The problem is as 
old as sacred art, but its formulation is relatively modern, for the 
reason that we have indicated above, namely, that our age has 
developed to a high degree the various phases of artistic criticism. 

The beginnings of a solution may be found in a proper under- 
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standing of the familiar dictum, “art imitates nature.” However, 
there is no necessity here for prolonged investigation of the 
statement’s meaning with precise philosophical distinctions. The 
important thing to grasp is the fact that the word imitation, when 
used in connection with the fine arts, does not signify an exact 
replica ; a painting or a statue is not an imitation in the sense that 
rhinestones are “imitation” diamonds. Rather, a work of art ex- 
presses some significant aspect of reality which has captured the 
imaginative powers of the artist. This aspect of reality cannot be 
expressed in its total character; there are too many accidental 
considerations involved, which, if the artist attempted to express 
them, would obscure the clarity of his vision in a mass of mean- 
ingless detail. In The Windhover, for example, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins expresses in words and rhythm the movement of a bird 
in its majestic struggle against the wind. He is not interested in 
a detailed analysis of the flying habits of birds, but he sees in this 
movement or flight a striking similarity to the activity of the 
Christian soul being perfected through sacrifice. He fastens upon 
a particular aspect of reality to express his spiritual vision of the 
“beauty and valor” of Christian sacrifice, and he imitates the 
natural flight and struggle of the bird in the rhythm and words 
of the poem, thus communicating through these an imitation of 
the profound supernatural reality which is the essential burden of 
The Windhover. 

There is, moreover, another element in the statement “art 
imitates nature” which should be examined, and that is the object 
of the imitation, “nature.” Therefore, it will be necessary for us 
to present a brief explanation of this term, an explanation that 
has great relevance to sacred art. 

In his discussion of Tragedy, Aristotle writes: 


Tragedy is essentially an imitation not of persons but of action and 
life, of happiness and misery. All human happiness and misery takes 
the form of action; the end for which we live is a certain kind of 
activity, not a quality. Character gives us qualities, but it is in our 
actions—what we do—that we are happy or the reverse (Poetics, 
1450a 15-19). 


When Aristotle uses the word action in this context, he does not mean 
visible deeds or events—running and fighting, for example—for out- 
ward happenings in a Tragedy are the concern of the Plot. In the 
Poetics, “action” and Plot are clearly distinguished from one another. 
Action, therefore, in the Aristotelian sense here expressed, is 
something much more profound than external comings and go- 
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ings; it signifies spiritual movement, the inner activity of the 
soul. It concerns actions of intellect and will, and of human emo- 
tions as dominated by, or in some cases dominating, man’s ra- 
tional powers. 

Now a parallel exists between the two statements “art imi- 
tates nature” and “Tragedy is an imitation of action.” Nature in 
its philosophical signification ordinarily does not refer to what is 
commonly called “Mother Nature.” It can, and often does, mean 
the essence of a thing, that which makes the thing to be what it 
is. But in a more fundamental sense nature is defined as “an in- 
trinsic principle or cause of motion and rest” (II Physics, chap. 1). 
In man, the principle of motion, of action, is most properly the 
soul, and the soul is known through its activities—we know that 
man has a rational soul because he thinks and wills. Although 
further elaborations are necessary for a complete understanding 
of the elements involved in the dictum “art imitates nature,” we 
are justified in the generalization that preeminently, art wmitates spir- 
itual activity. Such activity, of course, must be externalized in art, 
made sensible through words, rhythm, color and sound. Nonethe- 
less, the fact remains that true works of art are not merely a 
question of the external, of that which is perceived by the senses. 
It is true that only through the external mediums do we appre- 
hend the spiritual movement, but both factors are necessarily 
present, and this is the ultimate reason for the unique satisfaction 
great art gives. It appeals to man by engaging all the human 
faculties simultaneously ; man approaches a work of art with his 
mind, his heart and his senses. 

Having reached the conclusion that art is essentially an imi- 
tation of the soul’s inner activity, we are now in a position to in- 
vestigate a most important feature of sacred art, that distinctive 
aspect which separates sacred works from all other artistic 
products. And here we find St. Thomas to be a most competent 
guide in our investigation. 

Without doubt, one of the most sublime considerations in the 
theology of the Angelic Doctor is the doctrine that grace perfects 
nature without destroying nature. Since all that comes from God 
is good, there can be no real conflict between the natural and 
supernatural gifts He has given to man. If any conflicts do arise, 
they are of our own making. Adam, misusing the divine gifts 
given to him, thus opened the door to sin and death in the world. 
From Adam’s disobedience there resulted a devastating confusion 
in human powers; man’s natural understanding and affections 
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became disorientated, so that he was no longer the friend of God. 
The human faculties remained intact, but they had declared war 
—a pathetic war against God, an impossible war against the uni- 
verse, an all too effective war against man himself. Then in His 
mercy, God set up a new Adam on the face of the earth, His 
Own Divine Son. And Christ, through His total sacrifice on the 
Cross, restored to mankind the possibility of return to friendship. 
Christ triumphed in the battle and all His co-heirs were hence- 
forth armed with His grace, which brings a share in His victory. 
And this weapon of victory, the grace-full activity of Christ, is 
the unique factor, the distinguishing characteristic, portrayed in 
sacred art. For if art is an imitation of the vital activity of the 
soul, sacred art is the imitation of the soul’s action supernaturally 
vitalized by the saving grace of Christ. 

It is, of course, the portrayal of grace in action that elevates 
sacred art far beyond the loftiest reaches of Parnassus, but it is 
also the element which makes the production of such works the 
supreme artistic challenge. In a true sense, the experience of the 
sacred artist is very close to that of Moses, as recounted in the 
opening chapters of the Book of Exodus. 


And the Lord appeared to him in a flame of fire out of the midst of a 

bush: and he saw that the bush was on fire and was not burnt. And 

Moses said: I will go and see this great sight, why the bush is not 

burnt (Exodus iii, 2-3). 

The burning bush is one of the most powerful symbols that 
can be used to illustrate the character of sacred art, and it gives 
an indication of the effect such a “great sight” must have on the 
imagination of an artist. The bush is a natural object transformed, 
but not destroyed, by the presence of the supernatural. And that 
supernatural presence is externalized, made visible “in a flame 
of fire.” The aspect of divine reality which captures the artistic 
powers is indeed very much like the burning bush, and no true 
artist can escape the impelling desire to share his captivity with 
his fellowmen. Perhaps a theologian would analyze the phenome- 
non and test its validity ; a preacher might use it as an example 
of God’s direct intervention in the affairs of men; but the artist 
must recreate it, must fashion an external representation of it, 
so that all men may join in his contemplative experience. 

Thus, the supreme challenge of recreating, of imitating, the 
supernatural reality of grace imposes a great burden on the artist 
and implies a great perfection in all sacred art. Moreover, there 
is a close relationship between the burden and the perfection. 
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Remember the words that Moses spoke to God, as he stood bare- 
foot before the burning bush. 


I beseech Thee, Lord, I am not eloquent from yesterday and the day 
before: and since Thou hast spoken to Thy servant, I have more im- 
pediment and slowness of tongue (Exodus iv, 10). 


Something analogous to this “impediment and slowness of 
tongue” is always present in every work of sacred art, although 
it assumes a great variety of forms depending on the artist and 
the age which his art reflects. It is that unique human perfection, 
at once lowly and exalted, which accompanies all human great- 
ness ; in sacred art, it is a kind of sensible recognition of the in- 
ability of man to express adequately the divine vision; it is hu- 
mility standing barefoot on the holy ground of eternity. Hence, 
its twofold aspect of burden and perfection. 

Strange as it may seem to some, this unique perfecting ele- 
ment in sacred art is the most important determining force in 
artistic technique. It is that characteristic in the works of 
Georges Rouault and, to a lesser degree, in those of El Greco 
which is unfortunately called “distortion.” In Angelico it reveals 
itself in brilliance of color and, to quote Pope Pius XII, “celestial 
light.” Gregorian Chant manifests this peculiar quality in its 
severe beauty of melodic line, stripped to the utter essentials of 
song, but rich with implicit harmonies never actually heard, as if 
harmonic texture would drown the disciplined spirituality which 
is the chant’s sublime content, in an ocean of too human sound. 
It affects even literature in a myriad of ways, for we discover in 
the novels of Sigrid Undset a kind of “cosmic description,” em- 
bracing the heavens, the earth and the sea, which reflects the 
inner state of soul, thus giving one of the most powerful repre- 
sentations in all art of redeemed man’s worth and nobility, and 
implicitly showing the all-inclusive government of divine Provi- 
dence. 

Examples could be multiplied, but the important thing to 
note is the fact that this analogous “impediment and slowness of 
tongue” characterizes all sacred art, wherein the loftiest con- 
sideration of man in the supernatural order is wedded to the low- 
liest and most fundamental materials in nature: rhythm, sound 
and color. If we find the paintings of a Georges Rouault disturb- 
ing and unintelligible, it may help to remember the difficulties 
such an artist must contend with. Although his works do reflect 
the horror of our own civilization with its wars and threats of 
war, that aspect which is called “distortion” in his paintings is not 
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a new thing in the long history of sacred art. One has only to 
examine his painting of Christ Mocked by the Soldiers along 
with Fra Angelico’s work on the same subject in the cloisters of 
San Marco. Angelico, the most serene of artists, has gone to in- 
credible lengths of “distortion” in this painting. For while Christ 
sits blindfolded in the white robe of the fool, the robe itself 
gleams with the glory of the Transfiguration. And if His figure 
reveals the fullness of majesty, and thus satisfies the “laws” of 
physical beauty, the figures of those mocking Him are another 
question altogether. A trunkless head with twisted lips spits upon 
His Sacred Face; a dismembered hand slaps Him! We can say 
that if Angelico portrays, in a vivid sense, what mortal sin does 
to us by so “distorting” the bodily integrity of the mockers, 
Rouault expresses what mortal sin has done to Christ, by pictur- 
ing the total agony of His human body. But both artists com- 
municate with moving sincerity and supreme artistic ability dif- 
ferent aspects of supernatural drama. 

Thus, we must have patience in our seeking to understand a 
work of sacred art; we must not expect that something so in- 
herently difficult in production will reveal all its secret treasure 
in an instant. And, above all, we should be most reluctant to con- 
demn or ridicule, after only brief reflection, what has been fash- 
ioned by human genius as an imitation of supernatural joy and 
sorrow, exaltation and agony. For we must keep in mind that the 
masters who produce great works of sacred art are the true 
descendents of Moses, going back to Egypt to lead the children 
of God to greater awareness of His Providence, His Majesty, His 
Gocdness, despite the “impediment and slowness of tongue” 
which afflicts any man who would speak (or write, or compose, 
or build, or paint) convincingly of supernatural reality. 


“. . . the artist who is firm in his faith and leads a life worthy of a Christian, 
who is motivated by the love of God and reverently uses the powers the Creator 
has given him, expresses and manifests the truths he holds and the piety he pos- 
sesses so skillfully, beautifully and pleasingly in colors and lines or sounds and 
harmonies that this sacred labor of art is an act of worship and religion for him.” 


Pope Pius XII: Musicae sacrae disciplina, ‘Encyclical Letter on Sacred Music,” 
December 25, 1955. 











SPANISH CHIAROSCURO 


Quentin Lister, O.P. 


HEY WERE SIMPLY two friars who passed across the 

stage of 15th century Spain, making music as they went. 

They were not great. Yet their works appear today in 
anthologies of early Spanish music alongside the names of 
Cabanilles, pride of Valencia, and Cabezon, the blind master of 
Philip II. They wore the habit of St. Dominic, and their names: 
Fray Tomas de Santa Maria, O.P., and Francisco Correa de 
Araujo, O.P. 

Little is known of these two men. Like so many of St. Dom- 
inic’s band, they seem to have been more involved in doing than 
in recording their doings. We might even question their exist- 
ence, except for the very palpable manuscripts they have left us. 
As it is, their persons remain rather vague, unsubstantial shad- 
ows. One is a humble friar, of whom practically nothing is 
known. The other is an enigmatic figure who seems to appear 
and disappear from the historical scene, returning later as bishop 
of Segovia. 

Such is our story ; and we present it as a study in contrasts, 
since even the scant evidence available seems to warrant this. 
Between them, our subjects embody many of the rich colors that 
make up the variegated Spanish Character, colors mirrored in their 
music, as we shall now see... . 


MESETA Y MONTANAS 


Castile is a bleak land of stark realities—from the rugged 
thrust of its mountain peaks, and the brittle dry of its arid at- 
mosphere, to the flat stone-choked meseta, from which near- 
barrenness the peasant wrenches a livelihood. The people oi 
Castile are poor. Their life is branded with austerity. Their art is 
marked by simplicity. It was to such as these that our first Do- 
minican came and brought his music. 
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Fray Tomas de Santa Maria was born in Madrid. We do not 
even know the year. All else we know is that he was a Dominican of 
Castile, and that he published in 1565 in Valladolid, “El Arte de Tafier 
Fantasia, assi para Tecla como Vihuela,”! a treatise on technique, in 
which he discusses the principles of rhythm, ornamentation, at- 
tack, touch, fingering, etc. With regard to his theorizing, it is in- 
teresting to note, among other things, that Fray Tomas, as well 
as Araujo, employed all five fingers in playing keyboard instru- 
ments, whereas it is generally supposed that the use of the thumb 
originated with J. S. Bach and his immediate forerunners a cen- 
tury later. 

Fray Tomas uses mostly the “ricercare” form, a type of fugal 
composition employing all the resources and learning of the com- 
poser. The fugue might be defined as “a composition in which a 
theme, called the subject, is announced by one voice and imitated 
by other voices.” As the Latin word fuga (flight) suggests, one 
voice starts out alone, and others enter in pursuit, following it 
through a variety of musical keys and rhythms until all overlap 
and combine in the glorious stretta at the end. 

The music of Santa Maria has about it a breathless sublimity, 
a purity of line and calm serenity not easily forgotten. It is the 
musical equivalent of El Greco’s elongated torsos and solemn- 
faced nobles clad in black. It mirrors the naked austerity of St. 
John of the Cross and echoes the mystical lilt of his poetry. 

We can see these characteristics in such of Santa Maria’s 
music as survives. Joseph Bonnet, eminent contemporary French 
musician and teacher, has collected and edited two works of Fray 
Tomas in his Historic Organ Recitals. They are called cléusulas. 
There is one written in the first tone, and one in the eighth tone. 
Musical dictionaries tell us a clausula was a dance. But these are 
not the dances of the world. They savor of the sacred dances of 
Spain, the sacramental dances performed before the tabernacle. 
Theirs are the holy rhythms of David moving with measured 
grace and solemn exhuberance before the Ark of the Covenant. 
Fray Tomas may well have filled the church with the music of 
his cléusulas while his brothers in robes of black and white inched 
silently with lighted tapers up the nave in procession. 

The Cléusula de 1° Tono, the “grave” tone, with its rich D minor 
harmonies reminds us of the Gregorian Salve Regina chant, centering, 
as it does, around the range of notes from D to A. Played with 
soft flutes and a diapason, the piece has an unearthly quiet to it. 
When there is added a nazard 2 2/3 stop with its slightly nasal 
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quality, just the perfect sting of austerity is achieved to bring out 
the flavor of a Castilian landscape. The first voice, moving like a 
pathway of sunlight across the severe gray of cathedral stone, is 
followed timidly by a second voice, and then a third. The first 
leads its companions up into the spine of the nave—until the 
deep, majestic voice of the pedal sounds the theme. Now the con- 
test of voices is on, growing and developing in various patterns 
of sound, all of which subside gradually in a ritardando, and the 
final cadence in D major dies away to a whisper of exquisite 
shimmering beauty. 

This is the music of a simple friar of Castile. This is the art 
of meseta and montafia. This is the wind-whipped, weather-lined 
face of north central Spain. 


FIESTA Y SOL 


Now, let us leave behind us the arid, wind-swept plateau of 
the North, and journey to the torrid, sun-splashed country of the 
South. Here is a land of metallic blue skies, of hillsides blanketed 
with terraces of purpling vines, of dense wooded groves and 
stucco houses. Through this countryside the Guadalquivir saun- 
ters and sings, rambles and rushes its way on to the sea. This is 
old Seville, and its Moorish courts are filled with sparkling laugh- 
ter and the hypnotic click of castanets. The wine of the South is 
heady, and a tang of orange blossoms sails upon the breeze. 
Murmuring fountains are all that fill the midnight air, except 
when the trill of the ruisetior floats down into the garden, or the 
occasional clank of keys and streaks of lantern-light announce 
the sereno. And so our scene is set. . . . 

The life of Francisco Correa de Araujo (Arauxo) is shrouded 
in mystery, so few details of it are accurately recorded. What 
does come down to us reads more like an antique Spanish leyenda, 
woven through and through with gold and silver threads of fan- 
tasy and romance. According to one account, he came of the 
Spanish-Portuguese family of the Araujo, or Arauxo. (His works 
were well known both in Spain and Portugal.) Araujo was born 
around 1581, just nine years after the death of Tomas de Santa 
Maria. By the testimony of his own hand, he comes from Galicia 
in the North of Spain,‘ but his musical training was in the South, 
and reflects the spirit of that region. He received all his musical 
training under Jerénimo Peraza and Diego del Castillo, who suc- 
cessively served as organists of the Seville cathedral, La Géralda. 
Araujo himself soon took up the post of organist at the Collegiate 
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Church of San Salvador, next in importance only to the Cathe- 
dral. But he found this an unenviable lot. An acrimonious imbrog- 
lio with the Chapter of the Church eventually lead to lawsuits, 
and compelled Araujo to relinquish his position in 1633. After this 
he vanished from history. One solitary fact is recorded: the sale 
of some of his vocal compositions to the Cathedral Chapter of Jaén 
in 1636.5 

According to another account, however, Araujo’s career reads 
somewhat differently. The Quellen-Lexikon der Musiker und Musik- 
gelehrten,® as well as the prologues and prefaces of Araujo’s own 
theological works (listed in footnote 4), state that he was Do- 
minican organist at San Salvador, rector of the cloister, professor 
later at Salamanca, and eventually bishop of Segovia. This is a 
rather illustrious calendar. One is tempted to harmonize the 
variant records by accounting for Araujo’s disappearance from 
the limelight by the simple explanation of his cloistered life. 
Could it not well be that his active years as rector of his cloister 
in Seville, as well as the hidden years of study and lecturing be- 
hind the protecting walls of Salamanca took him out of the pub- 
lic eye? 

In his treatise, Facultad Orgdénica, published in 1626 at Alcala 
de Henares, Araujo theorizes along lines that have been termed 
by some historians of music as little less than revolutionary. He 
introduces many new aesthetical variations and different tech- 
niques. His harmonies are striking, and he indulges in bold new 
dissonances. His tientos, especially, helped to introduce the dy- 
namic era of the baroque into Spanish music. But this is a dis- 
tinctly Hispanic baroque, different from its well-known Italian 
counterpart, as exemplified by such composers as Frescobaldi. 
Correa de Araujo’s Facultad comprises 69 compositions. Some 
glosses and variations are to be found, but the majority of pieces 
are of that particularly Spanish genre, the tiento. The term, tiento, 
is difficult to explain. Most believe the word originated from the 
auctions given in Spanish cathedrals to those seeking the post of 
organist. The candidate was allowed to “try” the instrument for 
the space of a few minutes, and then was supposed to play a work 
of great skill and virtuosity, such as a fantasia or a rhapsody. 

The musical palette of Araujo ranges in colors from dark, 
poignant melancholies to bright, tumultuous joys. If Santa Maria 
reflects the sombe side of El Greco, Correa de Araujo’s great 
musical tapestries are flush with all the riotous color of that 
painter’s liquid silks and satins and courtly splendor. It has all 
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the passionate spontaneity of the theatre of Lope de Vega. It has 
all:the verve, and pomp, and quixotic impulsiveness of Cervantes’ 
mad hidalgo. 

Typical of Araujo’s music is the Tiento de Quarto Tono por E 
La Mi, the “harmonious” tone.” The bass voice of the pedal launches 
us into a sea of music. It is a smooth sea at first, ebbing with an 
even current as the Mediterranean often does at sunset. A sudden 
eddy of motion catches our attention as the second manual be- 
gins a new, slightly more agitated theme, but all soon returns to 
the steadier flow of earlier measures: a sea of contemplative 
tranquillity right down to the very last, where even the full, 
sonorous yawn of the pedal, rumbling a stentorian trill, is unable 
to dissipate the sombre spell. Then, in the maestoso passage, sun- 
light breaks across the face of the sea, as orderly whole-notes 
and half notes begin to march from A to c, to g, to c’, and finally 
up to high a‘. A wind springs up and sweeps the flaccid sea with 
dancing billows, while triad chords are flung out in handfuls of 
wanton carol. One thinks of those jutting, horizontal trumpet 
pipes in the Barcelona Cathedral, sending their fanfares in shrill 
reports out over the heads of the congregation. But now a pause 
follows in the slower andantino and tranquillo sections, played on lan- 
guid flute stops suggestive of noonday calm. Yet the winds from 
the South are lurking not far distant, and, suddenly, the dread 
Sirocco is upon us in all its fury, lashing the ashen sea and spark- 
ling white foam up, up into towering crests. Allegro energetico is 
the marking, and the section begins with undulating thirds 
around a fixed bass, describing ever wider circles of sound, rising 
into a swirling vortex to fill the fretted vaults a-tremble with 
the electric tension of its violent rhythms. Finally, the pedal it- 
self; intoxicated by the whirling theme, seems seized with vertigo 
as it lumbers about in circular imitation. Now the soprano and 
alto voices break into a succession of ascending and descending 
scales, rushing at vertiginous speeds in a mighty cascade of 
sound, until a high peak is reached in the frenzied upper regis- 
ters. A last word is curtly announced by the pedal with an air of 
finality and brusque decision, and all is frozen into the chill 
tonality of an E major chord. 


And so you have it. Our sketch is complete. It is, indeed, a 
study in contrasts, in light and shade. Yet, perhaps we have here 
no rigid dichotomy after all. Would it be far-fetched to say that 
the very light and shade is only the black and white of the Do- 
minican habit worn by both our subjects? Are not these colors 
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symbolic of the spirit of penance and joy? We have here reflected, 
then, two complementary characteristics of Dominican life and 
spirituality. The quiet, becowled figure of Santa Maria creates 
his soft, lute-like compositions in a spirit of contemplative calm, 
in an atmosphere drenched with that austerity by which nature 
itself has penanced Castile. He employs mostly the strictest mu- 
sical forms of fugue and ricercare, as befits the Dominican and 
Aristotelian love of form. Araujo, on the other hand, represents 
the note of the chevaleresque, the enthusiastic abandon and dy- 
namic élan of Dominican activity. He pours out the tempestuous 
melancholies and fervid joys of his soul in a torrent of unre- 
strained, form-free improvisations: tientos and fantastas. His 
lancing melodies rise heavenwards majestically as a bishop’s 
mitre to pierce the blue Andalusian sky. 

They were simply two friars who passed across the stage of 
15th century Spain, making music as they went... . 


FOOTNOTES 


1“The Art of Improvising, both on Keyboard Instruments and on the 
Guitar.” 

2 “Fugue,” by Homer A. Norris. An article in Music Lovers’ Encyclopedia, 
Music Times Co., Chicago. 1903. : 

3 Historic Organ Recitals, Vol. VI. By Joseph Bonnet. G. Schirmer, Inc., 
New York. 1940. 

4 This testimony comes from a Prologue to In Tertiam Partem D. Thomae 
(Aquinatis) Commentarium, Vol. I, written by Araujo while teaching theology 
at St. Stephen’s, Salamanca, and published from that place in 1636. In the dedi- 
cation to Ferdinand Andrade y Mendoza, “Palatinae primum Antistiti Ecclesiae, 
nunc Archipraesuli Burgensis,” we read the following: “. . . quia Galaicu decus, 
illius Prouintie fausta proles, quae me genuit, ut sic Patriae amantissimae debi- 
tum pietatis cultum in te impenderem. ...” 

5 This account is taken mostly from Graves Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
sictana, St. Martin’s Press, N. Y. 1955. Vol. II. p. 455. 

6 Quellen-Lexikon der Musiker und Musikgelehrten, edited by Robert Eit- 
ner, Musurgia, N. Y. Vol. I. p. 184. 

T This is also included in Joseph Bonnet’s collection cited above. The Facul- 
tad has recently been transcribed entirely into modern notation by S. Kastner 
pre: published by the Instituto Espafiol de Musicologia; Vol. I, 1948; Vol. II, 
1951. 

-_ a @ 


“Propriety naturally dictates a becoming respect for traditional Church music, 
but nevertheless the house of God should open its portals to the new, which, fol- 
lowing the path of the golden age of Church music, is composed by gifted artists 
in a true Catholic spirit, even though in the modern style and contemporary 
technique.” oe 

Pope Pius XII: “Letter to Cardinal Innitzer, Archbishop of Vienna, for the 
Opening of the Second International Congress on Sacred Music; October, 1954.” 











WINDOW INTO HEAVEN 


Chrysostom M. McVey, O.P. 


“It is . . . Our desire to revive the deeply religious and human 
message his paintings have preached to his own and succeeding gen- | 
erations, which have never tired of contemplating his symbolic images 
where beauty and harmony seem to transcend the summit of the 
purely human and to open as it were a window into heaven.”! 


saintly Pontiff. The occasion was the commemoration 

in 1955 of the 500th anniversary of Fra Angelico, which 
was marked by a Vatican exhibition of his paintings. Then it was 
the role of the Holy Father, Pius XII, to invite the Christian 
world to render just praise to this great artist by prayerful con- 
templation of his world of peace and holiness. Now, four years 
later, recent action of the friar’s own Order gives us even greater 
reason for celebrating the praises of Angelico. Last September, 
the General Chapter of the Dominican Order, convened in Cala- 
roga, Spain, recommended the erection of an inter-provincial 
commission to promote the beatification of Fra Giovanni da 
Fiesole, Fra Angelico. 

Never formally beatified, the title J] Beato was bestowed by 
popular acclamation—his fellow religious and others perceived 
that only one who had seen and experienced the beauties of the 
interior life could so perfectly reflect them in his art. Perhaps 
this belief was prompted by the words of the artist himself: 
“... To paint the things of Christ, the artist must live with 
Christ.” Few artists have given rise to such a considerable quan- 
tity of studies; throughout the long centuries, Angelico and his 
art have been subjected to most thorough examinations. While 
scholars remain doubtful over many moot points, there has never 
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Fra Angelico and His Assistants at Work, by 
Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P. 














Window Into Heaven 23 
been any doubt that he was a very great painter of deep spiritu- 
ality. 

There have been some, to be sure, a bit too insistent on this 
latter point, who have made Angelico a mere instrument in the 
hands of God. His profound piety to them became ecstasy: they 
saw him always absorbed in unconscious ecstasy, he painted al- 
ways on his knees, and always mixed his paints with copious 
tears. His faces are divinely beautiful, his colors harmonious, his 
forms inspired with grace and holiness because his paintings 
simply reflect the heavenly vision glimpsed in these rapturous 
states. In short, because he was a saint, his painting is saintly. 
The altogether unfortunate perpetuation of such a pious legend 
can be traced largely to the hand of Vasari, the nineteenth cen- 
tury biographer of the Italian painters, who added appreciably to 
the above list of attributes. 


Pius XII, while rejecting the popular legend, does discern in 
it a certain element of truth: this rejection “does not mean how- 
ever, that his profound religious sense, his serene and austere 
asceticism, nourished by solid virtue, contemplation and prayer, 
did not exercise a determining influence on his artistic expres- 
sion.” One must set aside the unfortunate exaggerations of un- 
critical authors and the pious unknowing; it is hardly possible to 
reject the fact of the greatness of the religious art of Fra Gio- 
vanni. 

But Angelico was much more than a great Christian artist— 
he was a distinctively Dominican artist, a feature knowledgeable 
critics have not failed to note: “There is no point in separating 
Fra Angelico’s religious ideals from those of the Dominican 
Order.”* A Dominican must work out his salvation by fidelity to 
the end of the Order: the salvation of souls through preaching. 
His motto, and the norm according to which he directs all his 
apostolic labors is Contemplare, et Contemplata Aliis Tradere, “To 
give to others the fruit of one’s own contemplation.” 

Just as Dominican preaching of the twentieth century is 
solidly grounded on the theology of St. Thomas Aquinas, so also 
are the viewpoints and aesthetic ideals of this “Angelic Painter” 
of the fifteenth century founded on the principles of the “Angelic 
Doctor.” “Thomistic doctrine is reflected not only in the content 
of his paintings, but also in style and technique.”* Like his elder 
brother by two centuries, who began his monumental Summa 
with an exposition of the “five ways” by which we know God 
through natural phenomena, Angelico also took nature as his 
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point of departure. Like St. Thomas, he viewed the universe, 
with its many component elements, as coming from God and 
returning to Him, “after having run its course in the form of an 
orbit radiant with harmony.” 

For Angelico, all of created nature reflects the divine per- 
fections. He had absorbed the thought of St. Paul that “From the 
creation of the world His invisible attributes are plainly observ- 
able, being perceived through observable things” (Rom. 1:20). 
Thus Fra Giovanni by highlighting certain aspects of nature, 
“seems in fact to be striving boldly to fix upon it his own ideal 
of beauty, sought in devout contemplation of his supernatural 
world. The vision of creation in his aesthetic form is neither 
stunted nor incomplete, for he identifies the beautiful with the 
true, the good, the holy, the perfect, the chaste. . . .”5 

Certain other aspects of his painting were also profoundly 
influenced by the thought of St. Thomas. Light, and its implemen- 
tation, is perhaps the most salient feature of Angelico’s art, the 
one which more than any other prompted the appellation, “an- 
gelic” painter. And upon analysis, the process whereby his 
brethren and the faithful arrived at this title (which has become 
so permanent that few are there who know his real name!) seems 
most logical. For Fra Angelico held firmly, as did St. Thomas, to 
the view that light springs not from earthly sources, but ema- 
nates from heavenly bodies; it has, therefore, no quantity, but 
is pure quality, and can neither be measured nor propagated. In 
the words of one of St. Thomas’ commentators, “No one portion 
of the air illuminates another, but the air as a whole acted upon 
by the illuminant, undergoes change.”® Put quite simply, this 
means that light leaps as it were from color to color, from one 
colored object to another; and variations of intensity arise from 
the degree to which the light receiving bodies are diaphanous: 
“The colored object is such as it is by virtue of graduation in the 
light, impinging on it according to the extent that it is diapha- 
nous. . . . In bodies themselves, colors are potential . . . it is light 
that stirs them into action.’”’ This is perhaps the key notion in An- 
gelico’s aesthetic technique. 

Fra Giovanni was not a precocious painter and began his 
work relatively late, presumably after his studies in philosophy 
and theology. But this key notion, more or less perfectly formed, 
is to be found in all his works—though, of course, it evolved 
somewhat through the years. His early colors are quite precisely 
defined, e.g., his predella scenes of the Annunciation, or that de- 
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picting the life of St. Nicholas, where light adheres to color like 
a thin film, almost identified with it, yet different in nature. In 
the middle period, light and color merge; light thoroughly per- 
meating color and transforming it. When the artist was at his 
peak, figures and objects have become so disembodied that they 
live but “symbolical lives” and no longer offer surfaces congenial 
to light. This is the period of the San Marco frescos, perhaps the 
most familiar (certainly the most moving) of all of Angelico’s 
painting. 

What follows from all this? What followed for Angelico? 
Why, quite simply, if light flows from heavenly sources, then its 
very presence here on earth has a certain divine-like quality! It 
is a gift sent by God to reveal the wonders of the world He has 
made to the eyes of unseeing man. It reveals nature purified. It 
shows us creation in all its original perfection, it restores har- 
mony between the earthly and the celestial. We shall have occa- 
sion later to. see all this exemplified by comparing two of the ar- 
tist’s Annunciation scenes, taken from two different periods in 
his development. 

There is yet another striking similarity between Angelico 
and Aquinas that is rarely singled out for mention. Difficult to 
describe in one word, this quality is best designated by the seem- 
ingly paradoxical term “impersonality”—a conscious striving to 
“keep self out of work.” For Angelico’s paintings are every bit as 
impersonal as the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. One can see 
very little of the individual in the work. Each sought to speak to 
the hearer not as man to man, but as heart to heart; their mes- 
sage was to reach the inmost being of the beholder untrammeled 
by the accidents of personality. In this attempt they succeeded 
admirably, yet this devotion to truth at the expense of person 
betrays them both. Once this absence of personality is recog- 
nized as the result of conscious design—the man stands revealed. 
Gilson calls this “impersonal transparency.” 

Reliance on St. Thomas is clearly a foremost feature in An- 
gelico’s art. It has often been called the “theoretical basis” of his 
work. Yet there is another element that cannot be overlooked: 
the polemical purpose of the artist. 

One hesitates to use the phrase “propagandist intent” for 
fear of rustling the feathers of those few and rare birds stil} 
twittering over “whether art can or cannot teach,” but the phrase 
does in fact belong in our discussion. The fifteenth century was 
a period of revolution, not so much in the political sphere (at 
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least, not yet), as in the intellectual, and consequently, moral 
order. It was the period of the Early Renaissance, the age of the 
humanists. Not that there is anything wrong with humanism— 
Fra Angelico was himself a humanist; he was, in the words of 
Pius XII, “a felicitous innovator.”® This gifted artist was most 
certainly no monastic recluse; his entire work arose in terms of 
the main trends then revolutionizing Florentine art, and he was 
prompt to assimilate these new revivifying currents in art: per- 
spective, proportion, landscape, etc. Nor did he fear to part with 
them when they seemed to conflict with the traditional character 
of religious art’s didactic and ethical aims. 


Angelico is a most representative link in this period of tran- 
sition. Anyone attempting to understand the artistic evolution of 
the times, would be foolish indeed to by-pass his art. Angelico was 
a humanist. As is the case with most movements, however, some 
humanists were overly eager. It was against their unfortunate 
excesses that the Dominican Order rallied its forces and directed 
its salvos. In essence, the mission entrusted to the Order by the 
Master General, Blessed John Dominici, was to stem the rising 
tide of humanistic excesses. The stress should fall on the word 
“excesses.” Blessed John assuredly did not decry learning; he 
was on the contrary, familiar with the classics and something of 
a Latin stylist in his own right. What he principally censured in 
the humanists was their preference for ancient pagan writers to 
the detriment of the Scriptures, “as if,” John might well have 
said, “the words of pagan man could surpass the divine Logos.” 

At first glance, this might seem to be merely a question of 
proper emphasis and perspective. So it might seem, but this pref- 
erence for the pagan inevitably led to abuses in the moral order 
—even to the imitation of the vices of the ancients. It was only 
to be expected that at such a time the Dominicans, under Blessed 
John, would assume their traditional role as defenders of the 
Christian heritage. 

Since Dominici’s crusade relied heavily on art as one of its 
most potent tools of persuasion, it is not difficult to see Fra Gio- 
vanni casting himself into the fray with all his soul, energies and 
talents. 

The aim of this friar-painter, consonant with the ideals of 
John Dominici, was first to convince men’s minds of the truths of 
faith by the very force of their beauty; secondly, to draw the 
faithful to the practice of the Christian virtues by setting before 
them beautiful and attractive examples. In an effort to bring true 
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life to the faithful through his painting, he presented a model 
Christian, the man in whom all is “balanced, serene, and perfect.” 


“Look carefully at the saints who surround Christ and the Virgin, or 
even the anonymous figures in his picture stories. They betray no in- 
tellectual uncertainties or torments. Each of them enjoys the calm 
possession of the truth, which he has attained by natural knowledge or 
by supernatural faith, their will is orientated toward the good; the 
passions, reactions, emotions to which they are subject... are al- 
ways tempered by the inner control of the soul. . . . This moderation 
in the passions and emotions is what Fra Angelico wished to preach 
to Christian souls.”® 


His desire to portray the perfect, as a model for his fellow men, 
made his presentation of evil somewhat unconvincing. As our late 
Holy Father noted in his allocution, there is a “positive goodness” 
clothing each one of his figures. Even the wicked judges and 
executioners of the martyrs have a certain air of goodness, “as if 
they were conscious of being the instruments of God’s glory.”?!° 
Indeed, his chief concern seems to be not with the mystery of 
iniquity but with the mystery of goodness! 

There is now but one thing lacking: a descent from the more 
or less theoretical to see how all these factors merged into the 
productions of Angelico’s genius. The two paintings chosen for 
discussion are familiar to most people; both are scenes of the 
Annunciation. 

The first of these two, the Cortona Annunciation, is one of the 
most significant works of the early period, remarkable for its fine 
detail. Here Fra Angelico, appealing to laymen who saw little 
beyond the things of this world, manifests his skill as a preacher, 
employing descriptive and decorative accidentals to enhance his 
essential theme. For like St. Paul (Rom. 1:20) in a passage al- 
ready quoted, Angelico understood that the approach to salvation 
finds its inception for many men through earthly experience; 
since God created the earth, a good soul, if alive to the beauties 
of creation, is also alive to the beauty of the Creator. Hence, in 
his painting he neglects nothing, however small, that might catch 
the attention of the beholder and elicit the desired response. The 
Cortona Annunciation is a striking example of judicious devotion to 
detail. 

The figures of Mary and the angel are enclosed within the 
columns of an open gallery, one of the columns separating these 
two main figures. Mary, wrapped in a deep blue mantle, is seated 
on a golden, embroidered highbacked chair ; the angel, a brilliant 
figure in glowing tunic of purple and gold, has just entered. His 
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wings are of the same brilliant gold, and from his body there 
issue forth golden rays of light. He has in fact only half-entered 
when words pour forth from his mouth to calm the Virgin’s fear 
—words which the artist fittingly chose to portray in gold also: 
“Fear not, Mary. ... Behold, thou shalt conceive and bear a 
Son...” (Lk. 1:30-31). This is the central mystery the preacher 
seeks to describe and he omits nothing that might lead the viewer 
to this central theme. The delicate, multi-colored flowers on the 
green without, and even more so, the perspective of the palm tree 
in line with the columns of the loggia is an indication that nature 
and the works of man should present a harmony of adoration to 
the Incarnate Word of Whom the angel speaks to Mary. This 
same line of perspective traces pictorially the divine decree from 
the first announcing of a Redeemer to the great Annunciation. It 
begins with a little scene in the upper left background; an angel 
drives Adam and Eve out of the garden, sword in one hand and 
the other on Adam’s shoulder in a comforting gesture—a con- 
firmation of the divine promise to send a Saviour. Angelico ap- 
peals not only to the sense but also to reason: there is an obvious 
connection between this little background scene and the central 
drama, and he wants his audience to grasp this. 


Among the San Marco frescos we find our second Ammenciation. 
Here Angelico was painting for his fellow friars who had re- 
nounced the world. There was no longer need to depict the con- 
tinuity between nature and supernature; the friars were more 
than aware of it. In these paintings, therefore, in which he 
merely suggests themes for contemplation, the figures are 
stripped to symbolic simplicity. He eliminates possible elements 
of distraction. No longer are his colors strong and clearly defined ; 
decorative elements are not to be seen, nor are the architectural 
forms of earlier paintings in evidence. And for the contemplation 
of this divine mystery, the friars did not demand a chain of logic 
from the fall of man to the Annunciation. The stress is on the 
internal and the result is a portrait of the most sublime interior 
harmony. 

The brilliance is indeed gone from these frescos. The figures 
of Mary and the angel do not receive light but seem rather to be 
part of it. There is a soft pastel quality to these colors. Here 
again the two figures are in a loggia or gallery, but one of utter 
simplicity. This time, we too are inside, divested of earthly aids, 
contemplating the mystery itself. Movement in the Cortona Annuncia- 
tion is a dynamic one from the Fall to the Incarnation; here it ts the 
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silent movement of grace which we are witnessing. Mary has already 
answered the angel’s message with her Fiat; the angel reposes in calm 
adoration before the Incarnate Word in Mary’s womb. In the first 
Annunciation, the angelic painter comforted the layman whose fault 
within the framework of creation had already found salvation 
through the Annunciation. In the second, he invites the religious 
to enter into perfect conformity with Mary in her completely 
rational submission to the divine will. 

Thus in Angelico we see a perfect catholicity of outlook, 
answering the needs of layman and religious, using techniques 
proportionate to both. The “window” is a product of human 
genius perfected by grace, and it opens onto a vision of eternity. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Pope Pius XII, “The Art of Fra Angelico: Window into Heaven.” Trans- 
lation in The Pope Speaks, Summer, 1955, p. 125. 

2 Ibid., p. 127. 

8 Giulio Carlo Argan, Fra Angelico: Biographical and Critical Study 
(Skira, 1955), p. 14. 

4 Pope Pius XII, of. cit., p. 127. 

5 Jbid., p. 128. 

8A. D. Sertillanges, O.P., St. Thomas d’Aquin, Vol. I, p. 120, quoted in 
Fra Angelico, Giulio Carlo Argan, p. 20. 

7 [bid., p. 21. 

8 Op. cit., p. 127. 

9 Jbid., pp. 129, 130. 

¥0 Jbid., p. 130. 


Today humanism is in the very order of the times. Undoubtedly, it is not easy 
to discern and get an exact idea of its nature. However, although humanism has 
pretended to be formally opposed to the Middle Ages, which preceded it, we are 
no less sure that whatever truth, goodness, greatness, or lastingness there is in 
humanism has come from the universal mentality of the greatest genius of the 
Middle Ages, Saint Thomas Aquinas.” 


Pope Pius XII: “To the Participants in the International Congress of Philo- 
sophico-Humanistic Studies,” September 25, 1949. 




































SADDUCEE PASCH 


Quentin Lister, O.P. 


“It simply couldn’t have been better done, 
As I was saying. How they managed it! 
Clean sweep, my dear, an utter masterpiece 
Of subtlety and delicate evasion . . . 
No... higher, Miriam, around the temples 
Needs more massaging. Ah, much better there . 
Today has been so taxing. Quite too much 
For me . . . But, oh those Pharisees! They did 
i Not pull a single thread in all their cramped 
i And legalistic tapestry—sly ones! 
i They wove it tight with slender fingers from 
Their ritual craft and casuistic art. 
What cunning, positively serpentine . . . 
And not so much, mind you, as their bands’ fringe 
Allowed to rustle in the fouling gusts 
Of Gentile courts. Defilement seemed to be 
The fierce concern of their macabre game . . . 
Oh tell me, did the servants test the wine? 
It was not of the best, as you recall, 
A year ago; nor were the paschal breads 
As brittle—thus !—You know how much upset 
I am whenever all is not done well. 
Where was I? Oh—and Pilate too, poor simp . . 
He tried an abolitio to free 
The man. But Jus Romanum to that crowd 
Was not so threatening an instrument 
They could not dodge it by Barabbas’ name. 
They played upon his fear of what would come, 
If word of weakness reached Tiberius. 
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Imagine Pilate’s marching him away 

For Herod Antipas to judge the case. 

(For Herod rules for Rome in Galilee— 

Whence this man comes—but just now with his “court” 
Visits in painted pomp Jerusalem 

To masquerade as “prince” and “Jew” and “spouse.”’) 


'- But Herod marched him back. That feeble brain, 








Glutted with every pleasure, old and stale, 
Had wit only for entertainment’s sake. 
Toying a while with his new captive “king,” 
Diverting his courtiers, he soon had his fill. 
_Oh, incidentally, my Miriam, 
Those porphyry vases and the little jades 
“You so admired in Levi’s shop one day . . . 
You'll have them after all. He promised me. 
I had to dicker somewhat, but they’re yours. 
Well now—It ended out on Golgotha. 
I didn’t stay for long. My stomach’s far 
Too delicate to stand that sort of thing. 
It’s rather messy towards the end. Then too, 
His mother, so they say it was, appeared. 
Would you believe—she came with women there 
To watch beside the cross! It was too much. 
I left at once, though others stayed to taunt 
And bait the wretch—poor fallen visionary ! 
Well . . . Temple and Law .. . respectability 
Must be protected .. . else . . . but come now, wife, 
Isn’t it time to light the candles yet? 
This darkness—what a strange phenomenon 
For such an hour. It came so suddenly 
Upon us. Did you notice it, my dear? 
Barly Siroccos are as black . . . and yet, 
No silence quite so sinister as this 
Broods upon their coming. Pity, though, 
To spoil so nice a day. But light the lamps! 
And bring a torch, that I may lead the chants. . . .” 








EDIFICES THAT EDIFY 


Basil Boyd; O.P. 


sure, when we consider all the magnificent edifices, all 

the talented architects, which the Order has produced 
down through the seven centuries of her history. Yet what time- 
liness is there in such a discussion? What, for that matter, is 
particularly Dominican about it! For apart from the péculiar 
forms imposed by our monastic and liturgical needs, it..must 
surely be conceded that “Dominican” architecture over the cen- 
turies has always been very much of a piece with contemporary 
modes of architectural expression. 

But the way a Dominican thinks of architecture, and the zest 
with which he thinks of it, if summoned to do so in the fulfillment 
of his vocation—here the Dominican and the Thomist will surely 
shine through! At least this is certainly true of the Friars Preach- 
ers involved in one of the Order’s greatest contributions to the 
contemporary world of art and architecture: the little French 
magazine, L’Art Sacré2 

It may seem odd that one review, Dominicana, should devote a 
special article to a sister review which any interested party can 
obtain and read for himself. Yet L’Art Sacré is less known in this 
country than it deserves to be. And to tell of it is to tell in part at 
least of a fruitful Dominican apostolate in the field of the arts. 
The story of L’Art Sacré is in great part the story of Father 
Marie-Alain Couturier, and the success of his mission can be 
gauged by the fact that some of the greatest achievements in 
modern religious art have been intimately connected with his 
name—Assy, Vence, Audincourt.2 An adequate summary of 
Father Courturier’s contributions in this field would fill a book. 
Yet we here attempt a dim reflection of his genius through a 
brief examination of the idea behind the magazine he founded, 
L’ Art Sacré. 


a se. and architecture! A legitimate topic, to be 
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We all know the story about the Benedictine, the Dominican, 
the Franciscan, the Jesuit, and the lightbulb. Well, a Dominican 
approach to architecture will very likely follow this same line: it 
will be an intellectual, a theoretical approach. Such, in all truth, is 
the spirit of the French Dominicans behind L’Art Sacré. Let us 
say first of all that they see (or saw, for the situation is chang- 
ing) the present state of the arts vis-a-vis the Church as a prob- 
lem, a challenge, a tragic picture of estrangement on the one 
hand and effete sterility on the other. The light bulb of Church 
art, which had shone so brightly from the Catacombs to the High 
Baroque, had burned out. The great art of the twentieth century, 
by and large, was not being inspired by the Christian faith; and 
the Church herself seemed unable somehow to find the con- 
temporary artistic setting for her worship and her message. This 
aesthetic problem gave rise to an apostolic one—surely a legiti- 
mate concern for Dominicans—that a Church speaking only with 
the art of the past seemd to have lost the tongue which would 
speak to the man of today, At least, she no longer seemed to en- 
joy the powerful assistance of artistic expression in her aposto- 
late to twentieth-century man. This state of affairs, admittedly, 
seems to have been much more serious in Continental Europe; it 
is only beginning to create a stir here in America. 


Thus there existed a two-fold problem—the apostolic and 
the purely aesthetic. There was another aspect demanding atten- 
tion, too, especially in the realm of architecture. The very prog- 
ress of technology, and specifically the perfecting of new struc- 
tural materials, such as steel and reinforced concrete, had given 
an altogether new orientation to architectural procedure? The 
most obvious benefit was the tremendous liberty now afforded 
the architect: the skyscraper, the suspension bridge, vast con- 
crete hangars and spans—what was not open to his new-found 
powers? Yet what relation did these vastly-expanded capacities 
bear to the traditional, canonized norms of the Church? 

The heart of the problem, then: how can the art of our age 
be won for the Church? How can it be restored, “re-capitulated” 
in Christ? (Eph. 1:10) An apostolic problem, a theological prob- 
lem of: ideas—and how will Dominicans approach it? Others will 
go right ahead and build, still others will start from the view- 
point of beauty, others yet will take their stand almost exclu- 
sively on canonical regulation. But a Dominican will search for 
meaning. Good Thomist that he is, he will first ferret out the status 
quaestionis, then, having seen the lay of the land, he will conclude to 
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the particular procedures indicated in a given case. This, precise- 
ly, has been the approach of our Dominican brethren in L’Art 
Sacré. 

Take for example the particular question to which they have 
been giving their attention for much of the past year: the matter 
of small, inexpensive churches so urgently needed amid the rap- 
idly-expanding suburbs of France (and America). A common re- 
sponse to this problem might be to build as needed, without much 
provision for the beauty or real suitability of the structures 
erected, even though the persons involved might be nursing a 
pang of remorse that something more “worthy” was not to be 
had. This is leaping into the midst of the fray, and is better than 
not leaping at all; but the function of L’Art Sacré, and its excel- 
lent counterparts here in America, is to provide that helpful look 
before the leap. 


The thesis expounded in this magazine is that such small, light 
churches are not a mere stop-gap measure, an architectural obiter 
dictum; but rather that they represent a distinct challenge for today’s 
architect — commensurate indeed to the primary construction 
problem of the hour. The corollary—an important one—is that 
these slight little buildings deserve, just as much as the “big 
jobs,” to be placed in the hands of top-flight architects. From the 
hands of these masters, if we call on them, will come churches 
that are impressive works of art. Indeed, even allowing for a 
sizeable fee for the architect, we may expect greater satisfac- 
tion, both aesthetic and utilitarian, often with distinct savings on 
the economic level. 

Such is the thesis, and its practical corollary. But how estab- 
lish the thesis? Where to begin? What is to be said for the tradi- 
tion of the Church? 

The tradition of the Church! At first sight it seems to 
shrink with horror from the materialistic makeshifts of eur day ? 
Is not hers the tradition of Chartres and Rheims, Melk and the 
Vatican? Is it not her tradition to lavish her best in the service 
of God? Yet there is another tradition, just as much hers, the tra- 
dition of Ars and Assisi, of mountain shrine and village church 
and remote monastic chapel.‘ A tradition of poverty and humility 
and simplicity, it too speaks of the Gospel—the words of the first 
beatitude. 

Nor should we regard the smaller, humbler churches of 
Catholic Europe (and America) as second-best, built in diffident 
imitation of the cathedral which was the ideal. On the contrary, 
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there is an explicit ideology within the Church, a traditional bias 
in favor of the humble and against the extravagantly splendid. 
Among the “loci theologici” cited by L’Art Sacré surely the best 
known is St. Bernard’s warning to William of St. Thierry. 


O vanity of vanities, vanity even more senseless than it is vain! 
The walls of the church glitter with a display of riches, and the poor 
lack everything ; its stones are covered with gilt, and the children go 
unclothed ; the goods of the poor pay for embellishments to charm the 
eyes of the rich; the dilettante can satisfy his curiosity in church, but 
the poor find nothing there to sustain them in their wretchedness. . . . 
Moreover, there are so many of these representations, and the diver- 
sity of them is so charming and so various that we would rather look 
at.the sculpture than read our manuscripts, and spend the day marvel- 
ling at them instead of meditating the law of God. Great God, if we 
are not ashamed of such trivialities, at least we ought to regret the 
amount they cost !5 


Nor can Dominicans forget their own Holy Father, who con- 
strained the Prior of Bologna to leave off work on the “palace” 
he had begun in Dominic’s absence ;* nor the seraphic Francis, 
too, in whose consummate poverty Dominic seemed to recognize 
the image of the Son of Man. From the early centuries—Chrysos- 
tom, the Desert Fathers; with increased underscoring in our 
times — John Vianney, Thérése de Lisieux, Bernadette: the 
Church has recognized that “blessed are the poor in spirit.” 
There has been an innate sense of restraint, austerity, chasteness, 
above all of sincere truth, in art inspired by the Gospel. 

Yet probably at no previous time in history have exterior 
circumstances so conspired to bring this truth home to the faith- 
ful. Historically, we stand looking back at the Church of the 
Ancient Regime—a Church, it may-be said, of false impressions. 
To men of those times, the Church seemed tied to the status quo, 
allied with the wealthy ruling classes; her solicitude for temporal 
power men regarded as a gauge of rivalry with secular powers 
on their own terms. Came the Revolution. The old order was 
swept away, and her enemies expected. to see the Church go with 
it. The Church did suffer, suffered evils and injustices ; was sorely 
chastened in her human element. But Divine thing that she is, all 
this did her good, and it served to clear the air. Now she shines 
forth in all her supernatural beauty, which is from within, even 
as historical changes have forced or persuaded her to put aside 
the accidental trappings and panoplies which were valid for an 
earlier age. 


Sociological factors, too, as well as historical, help to shape 
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our present outlook and will shape the churches we build. And 
these currents which affected the Church also affected her faith- 
ful, and to all appearances less happily. Sociologically the cur- 
rents of Revolution, Industrialism, and Godlessness which domi- 
nated the nineteenth century could not but affect the common 
people adversely. To use an expressive French word, they be- 
came deracinés—“uprooted.” Irresistably drawn from their native 
countrysides to the great shapeless centers of industry, they left 
behind not only the physical setting of their life, but its cultural 
and spiritual setting as well. The scandal of our times, as Pius XI 
called it, was that the Church had lost the masses, had lost the 
proletariat—for proletariat it was, that great mass of uprooted 
people which now stood challenging her missionary zeal. Indeed, 
where modern civilization has run its course unmitigated (which 
has been less the case in America perhaps than in certain parts 
of Europe) the workers stand forth not only as distinct but as 
the dominant class. 

And (even if it be legitimate to believe, as this author does, 
that the process of disintegration has pretty well reached its 
term) still the sociological setting of the Church’s mission in 
many, many parts of the world today is this de-Christianized 
proletarian milieu. The apostle—and the Dominican—should be 
sorely conscious of such a plight and it is duly emphasized in 
L’ Art Sacré’s elaboration of its thesis. This proletarian setting of 
the Church’s modern apostolate is bound to exert no little effect 
on its architecture. 

There is for one thing the obvious economic effect: these 
people, being poor, will not be able to afford sumptuous, over- 
bearingly impressive churches. More important, however, and 
much stressed in the pages of the magazine, is the psychological 
factor: modern man will not feel quite at home in a thirteenth 
or sixteenth century edifice; more to the point, he would sense 
a sort of untruth were he to express himself in the canons of the 
past. The truth is that the man of our times, cut off almost en- 
tirely from the thought-patterns and symbols of his forefathers, 
has of necessity evolved new thought-patterns, new images. 
There is a twentieth century image of Christ, a twentieth century 
image of His Church, and this is as it should be. And these are 
the images which will be expressed in all true sacred art created 
in our times. 

These are facts perceived by every perspicacious examiner 
of the present situation. There is broad agreement, too, on the 
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precise forms which are taking shape, and the special emphases 
of these new forms; and it is certain that these new directions 
masterfully express a sublime aspect of the Christian message. 
The typical church form of our day, as described by many au- 
thorities, is the “tent of God,” a light, non-permanent structure 
evoking the tabernacle of the Wilderness, where God’s glory 
dwelt among the Jews.’ For “we have here no abiding city” 
(Hebr. 13:14), as men of the atomic age well realize. We are the 
“people of God on the march”; DP’s, refugees know this well. 
Even our secular architecture is light, unencumbered; its beauty 
all in clean lines and graceful sweep of movement. How appro- 
priate then for Christ, who, in the etymological rendering of 
John 1:14 so well appreciated today, has “pitched his tent among 
us.” He has come among us, humble and despised, our Brother 
and Redeemer, one of ourselves. 


This is the spirit behind today’s churches, this and a growing 
liturgical sense which gives the sacrificial altar special promi- 
nence, while yet bringing it into intimate relationship with the 
participants of the congregation. Hence experimentation with 
new layouts—circular, centralized, diagonal—to bring the altar 
closer to the people. Nor should the accessories of private devo- 
tion intrude to distract from its prominence. Only the instru- 
ments of the full Catholic sacramental life—the baptistry and 
the confessional especially, and also the pulpit for “breaking the 
bread” of God’s Word—these come forward in an ordered and 
meaningful relation to the main role of the church, which is the 
setting for the Eucharistic sacrifice-banquet. 


The general tendency, then, is to make today’s church a 
home—the House of God and of God’s people. The people are to 
be at home there, as in their supernatural home, as in anticipa- 
tion of heaven, for the church edifice has always been regarded 
as pre-figuring heaven. Thus the home-feeling will not be some- 
thing on the natural level, as it seems to be at times with our 
Protestant brethren, where the church’s home-like function takes 
on the humanitarian connotations of “Old Home Week,” and 
finds its expression in the facilities and comforts more proper to 
a social club. This is not to deprecate entirely the Protestant in- 
sight, for something of the same kind belongs in our churches, 
too, but from a different point of view. For us, it is not the 
church’s function to satisfy the material longings of the com- 
munity; but rather, starting from the viewpoint of the super- 
natural community, the ek-klesia, we will want in our churches all 
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that truly contributes to this purpose in the building up of the 
“spiritual edifice” which is the faithful community itself. We 
mean by this adequate provision for pamphlet racks, parish li- 
braries and all such features essential to the modern pastoral 
apostolate. 

Fortunately there are many such churches being built today, 
both in America and in Europe. Admittedly, not so many as there 
should be; many areas, many architects, too many patrons still 
seem constrained to compromise with the past. Often, too,. one 
gets the impression of economy for economy’s sake (really the 
worst vice of architecture in this country today) instead of that 
studied, reflective approach to the function of a proposed struc- 
ture—a purely intellectual task, and a hard one—which will in- 
fallibly generate beauty from within, from the very nature of the 
structure planned. And this approach will also, frequently 
enough, beget truer and more long-range economies than: any 
penny-wise, pound-foolish sort of architecture, , 

An intellectual task, and a hard one, I called it, this task of 
thinking through to the end (I intend the double-entendre) be- 
fore we build. This, I think, is the task to which the Dominicans 
of L’Art Sacré have addressed themselves, and one cannot but be 
impressed with the results they achieve. Not that they are alone 
in the work; far from it, and one need only recall Liturgical Arts 
and others of a similar character published in our own country. 
But. it does seem that the Dominicans, with their particular 
training and heritage, should be in a better position than others 
perhaps, to catch the true pulse of the hour. Following their great 
mentor, St. Thomas, they will be able, if true to their principles, 
to steer a middle course between stand-pat conservatism and 
rash novelty; for like him they. will conserve the best of: tradi- 
tion, while-preserving an open, docile mind for whatever of good 
appears: among the new, and for truth and beauty, no matter 
from whose hands they receive it. If Thomas was above all the 
Common Doctor, we too should be “common,” as working toward 
the common ground of a new synthesis, rather than as building 
up walls. and hedges to keep men and truths apart, disjointed. 
This is an apostolate, a true Dominican apostolate, and one which 
the associates of L’Art Sacré have been admirably fulfilling.: 

Yet, if in terms of function and apostolic purpose they have 
thought and reflected and meditated, still they realize, as we must, 
that what they have given is but an ideology, a theology, if you will, 
of church architecture. Having formulated this theology, ‘there 
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remains the necessity of bringing it down to the practical level 
of design and construction. Here belongs the practical corollary 
we mentioned above, and which is the final plea and war-cry of 
L’Art Sacré: if we want great architecture, meaningful archi- 
tecture, memorable architecture, beautiful architecture, we must 
turn to the great architects, to the masters. To the best of their 
abilities, the French Dominicans have promoted and practiced 
this “appeal to the masters,” and with many fine results. And 
this, more than anything else, I should say, is the lesson we 
should learn from L’Art Sacré: a respect and sympathy for the 
truly great, as they pursue their art, and a resolve to call on 
them, if opportunity arises, sparing no expense at this level to get 
the very best. 

But if the Church thus receives the “best” which her sacred 
liturgy demands, there are other benefits to such a policy, bene- 
fits to the artists themselves. Certainly we can readily envision 
the spiritual fruit an artist might receive who seeks his inspira- 
tion in sacred themes. If the contemplation of sacred art can draw 
men to God, who should more strongly feel that Divine attrac- 
tion than the artist whose creative image is there expressed? 
Even the “unbelieving” artist will find the best in him—the anima 
naturaliter Christiana, or the vestiges at least of his Christian heritage 
—asserting itself most forcefully as he applies himself, heart and 
soul, to this inspiration. Such indeed has been the case, for it has 
been a special concern of Father Couturier and his successors to 
appeal to precisely those artists who were estranged ‘rom the 
Catholic tradition, to unbelievers. And if some, perhaps the ma- 
jority, have not come the full way back, still, as happened with 
the aged Matisse at Vence, a deeper spiritual dimension has en- 
tered their lives. 

Nor should we forget the properly artistic benefit to be found 
in sacred Church art. As Father Regamey, O.P., remarks: 


“It is precisely the liturgical, sacred role of these works which... 
permits artists, whom the public perhaps finds shocking, to break 
forth from the “ivory tower” where their crypticism has imprisoned 
them. Raising their art to the highest level of significance—religious 
and sacred significance—they find here a new meeting ground with all 
that is best in mankind. It is no longer a matter of “the public,” but 
rather, the faithful; no longer “objects d'art,” but rather sacred ob- 
jects. The opportunity the Church bestows on modern artists is a nor- 
mal custom with her, but for them it is something tremendous and 
beautiful: that supreme degree of accomplishment that only monu- 
mental art affords. Neither the State, nor any private patron could 
grant such an opportunity. The task of the Church alone demands 
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such transcendance—a meeting on her higher plane of the works 
themselves, their creators, and those who by contemplation, then, are 
raised to true contemplation.® 


This is only to say that the building of God’s house, the temple, 
the church, has always been the supreme task ‘of architecture. 
Until today’s artists have offered their best to Almighty God, 
they still lack the crowning glory of their art; their greatest mas- 
terpieces still await them. It is for the Church, then, with cour- 
age, with patience, with understanding and sincere friendship, to 
extend this magnificent invitation. Thus, more than in any other 
way, will we achieve in architecture that “Veritas” which is the 
very essence of the Word Made Flesh. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Published by Editions du Cerf, 29, Boulevard de la Tour-Maubourg, Paris. 
Bimonthly. 1200 fr. per annum in U. S. 

2 These small chapels, which represent the concrete achievement of Fr. 
Couturier’s efforts to have the great artists of our time, even if unbelievers, 
produce work of truly sacred character, have been widely hailed as among the 
real masterpieces of contemporary art which have appeared since the war. One 
should add Le Corbusier’s pilgrimage chapel of Notre Dame du Haut, at Ron- 
champ, the most recent triumph of the movement begun and fostered by our 
French brethren. For views of all four, see Henze, Anton, Contemporary 
Church Art, Sheed and Ward, 1956. On Matisse’s Chapelle de la Rosaire at 
Vence, see Time, April 7, 1952, and Rosary Magazine, Jan., 1955. On Ronchamp, 
see Time, July 18, 1955 and Jubilee, January, 1956. Editions du Cerf has pub- 
lished a brochure, Vence et Ronchamp, with the best illustrations available of 
these two distinguished chapels (Paris, 1955). 

8 Cf. Religious Buildings for Today, ed. by John Knox Shear, F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, 1957. pp. 77-80, “The Horizontal Cathedral: A Discussion with 
Mario Salvadori.” 

4 As instance of the deep beauty to be found in these humbler churches, one 
could cite the twelfth-century Cistercian structure pictured in Thomas Merton’s 
Waters of Siloe (Harcourt, Brace, 1949). See also Cali, Francois, Architecture 
of Truth, New York, George Braziller, Inc., 1957. 

5 As cited in Cali, op. cit., pp. 57-61. In Migne, Patrologia Latina, 182:915. 
Cf. also Cali, p. 75, for a similar statement from Blessed William of St. 
Thierry (P.L. 184 :331). 

6 Cf. Hoinacki, Ceslaus, O.P., “The Holiness of Saint Dominic,” Domini- 
cana, September, 1957. p. 236. 

7 Cf. Henze, op. cit., pp. 32-33 ; 41-43. 

8 Regamey, P-R., O.P., Art Sacre au XXe Siecle?, Paris, Editions du Cerf, | 
1952. p. 336. Cf. also pp. 323-350. 
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A NOVEL THEOLOGIAN 


Jude Maher, O.P. 


Many are placed in their childhood to work in the vineyard; some 
enter later in life... . Dialogue: St. Catherine of Siena 


UNE 10, 1959 will mark the tenth anniversary of the death 

of Madame Sigrid Undset; it was of her novels, Kristin Lav- 

ransdatter and The Master of Hestviken, that the renowned 
Catholic author and critic, Theodore Maynard, wrote: “It is the 
greatest Catholic fiction that has ever been produced.” That Mr. 
Maynard’s judgment was not unique among critics can be seen 
from the fact that the first of these two medieval novels, Kristin 
Lawransdatter, received the Nobel Prize in Literature for 1928. 
Those who have agreed with earlier praise lavished on the works 
of Sigrid Undset now have new cause for rejoicing in the num- 
ber of studies on her work that have appeared in Europe during 
recent years. The hope may well be justified that in a few dec- 
ades no course in literature, no list of great books, no educated 
person will be able to ignore the magnificent artistic achieve- 
ment of this Dominican tertiary from Norway. 

Sigrid Undset’s connection with the Order of Preachers was 
a fruitful one and she was not slow to express her respect and 
affection for the children of St. Dominic, both in her novels and 
in the activities of her busy life. From A. W. Winsnes’ excellent 
biography, Sigrid Undset: A Study m Christian Realism, we learn 
that the French Dominicans who had come to Norway after the 
First World War served as her point of contact with the vital 
intellectual and social life of the Church, perhaps best displayed 
at that time in the writings of Jacques Maritain. To quote Pro- 
fessor Winsnes: 


From these Dominicans, she writes, one received confirmation of the 
fact that the Catholic Church was no antique relic, tied for ever to 
anachronistic social forms to which no one could ever return, but an 
active movement which pressed on with the times, possessing social 
awareness and a highly developed intellectual life, always preaching 
the same unchanging message, but with the power to present it accord- 
ing to the needs of the age. 


Her gratitude to the Order of which she later became a member 
is evidenced in the aid she gave the French Province to establish 
itself in Norway, and perhaps more important, from the point of 
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view of this article, in the fact that many Dominicans, and in a 
larger sense, the theological spirit of the Order, may be found in 
much of her work. Father Thoralf Norheim, O.P., the Norwegian 
concert pianist who has just finished a tour of the United States 
and Canada, mentioned in conversation while visiting in Wash- 
ington that the portrait of the priest who converts Paul Selmer, 
the main character in the novel-cycle The Wild Orchid and The Burn- 
ing Bush, was in many respects a vivid picture of a Dominican friar 
at the Oslo convent. And in her major works we find that Kris- 
tin’s brother-in-law and spiritual father is a Dominican, while 
many of the crucial incidents in The Master of Hestviken find their 
setting in the 14th century Dominican Priory at Hamar, Norway, 
and in London’s famous Blackfriars’ Church. Even the story of 
how the mother of Sir Thomas Aquinas gave tacit approval of an 
attempt to destroy her son’s purity comes naturally to Kristin’s 
mind, when she ponders the duty of parents to protect the virtue 
of their children. Thus, Dominicana readers should be inclined to 
hasten the day of recognition for Sigrid Undset in the United 
States, and if they consider not only the outstanding literary 
merits of Kristin Lavransdatter and The Master of Hestviken, but 
also the depth of Catholicity displayed in these novels, they can 
understand that such recognition is more than deserved and long 
overdue. 


When we speak of the Catholicity of Sigrid Undset, however, 
we do not have reference primarily to the external aspects of the 
Faith which these epics constantly reveal—the mumbled prayer 
at the sight of death, frequent church-going, grace at meals, the 
presence of priests and religious, the ingrained devotion to the 
Virgin Mary, the keeping of fasts and public penances for sin. 
We do not have in mind the insistent concern for the sanctity of 
marriage nor the fact that nearly all the major problems of the 
two main characters, Kristin and Olav, in each of these novels are 
religious problems. We refer rather to the theological view 
which, as this article will attempt to show, can be discovered in 
every chapter of the works. The possible objection that Kristin 
Lavransdatter was written before her conversion to the Church 
was answered by Sigrid Undset herself, when she wrote, “I was 
essentially Catholic in all my works, long before God gave me 
the final grace to embrace it wholeheartedly.” 

That such essential Catholicism is apparent in these: works 
may be gathered from a comparison between some fundamental 
notions found in St. Thomas and:the expression of these notions 
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in the novels of one who was, indeed, an heir to the Thomistic 
tradition. 

We may well begin with Madame Undset’s presentation of 
the activity of grace. Though it be true that a meritorious act 
cannot be performed without the help of grace, nonetheless grace 
does nothing without nature. It always presupposes nature. Fur- 
ther, grace does not make over the nature into something it was 
not before, but rather, in the phrase of St. Thomas, “grace per- 
fects nature.” That Sigrid Undset had a keen penetration into 
this doctrine is revealed in practically all of the more than 2,000 
pages of the great medieval novels. It is in fact spelled out for us 
unmistakably in one incident from The Master of Hestviken. Arnvid, 
Olav’s friend who later becomes a Dominican, once told the saint- 
ly Bishop Torfinn that he would like to have the calm and good 
humor of a certain priest he knew. The Bishop replied : “One may 
carve Christ’s image as fairly in fir as in lime, but never have I 
heard that He turned fir into lime, like enough because it would 
be a useless miracle. With God’s grace you may become as good 
a man as Asbjorn, but I trow He will not give you (his) temper, 
for all that.” 

Kristin’s whole life exemplifies this principle. She is quickly 
revealed to be of very strong will and fierce passions, neither 
timid nor hesitant in facing the unknown, suddenly agitated 
when her will is denied, but basically of an affectionate though 
serious nature. Through adolescence these tendencies find in- 
creasingly unfortunate expression, until they culminate in grave 
sin with Erlend. Years later, when Kristin is again reconciled 
with God, the process of harnessing these dispositions begins, 
but it is. truly a harnessing, not a process of obliteration. She 
loves her seven sons with utmost devotion and is ready to do 
battle with anyone or any thing she sees as obstacles to their 
happiness—even her husband, Erlend. But by happiness she un- 
derstands ultimately the possession of God in heaven. Thus, the 
serious aspect of her character, though the reason for some 
brooding, also helps her to be a capable and foresighted mistress 
of the family manor-home, Husaby, as well as the vigilant guar- 
dian of her sons’ spiritual welfare. 

Sigrid Undset’s deep understanding of the operation of grace 
parallels her grasp of the nature of moral evil, of sin. Her very 
accurate theological knowledge comprehends that although all 
grievous sin is a turning away from God, no one sins in order to 
turn away. Man seeks always for something which he conceives 
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as being good. We all seek happiness, but as to what will make 
us happy, we often place more confidence in the judgment of our 
lower nature than in the judgment of God. A preacher may speak 
of the evils of fornication, and there are few Catholics who will 
not recognize the evils. But in the concrete temptation, it is not 
the evils but apparent goods which attract men, goods which 
sometime seem of nobler stuff than simple sexual desire. In this 
respect, when Kristin willingly submits to Erlend, Sigrid Undset 
presents the reader with a careful appraisal of all the circum- 
stances, the apparent goods, which led the girl into sin. We see 
all the circumstances of boredom with daily routine, of seeking 
for the romantic and unknown, for experience of tender emotion, 
of yearning to give the right man strong affection and support. 
Yet in treating of Kristin’s moral failure, Madame Undset re- 
veals her artistic genius. As readers, we are sufficiently removed 
from the act so as to be able to advert continually to its sinful- 
ness, yet we can still realize the power of the apparent goods— 
all the glow and sweetness—that attract Kristin in her commis- 
sion of sin. The whole treatment serves to remind us that turn- 
ing from illicit goods, from sin, always seems a stern, heartless, 
narrow thing, and only when passion cools does one glimpse the 
baseness of the act. 


The aftermath of this sin forms one of the many examples 
in the works of Sigrid Undset, which reveal St. Thomas’ doctrine 
on the connection of the virtues. Kristin must practice deceit and 
disobedience in order to arrange further meetings with Erlend. 
The loss of purity brings in its wake all manner of evil. She cares 
little for the scandal she causes among her fellow pupils at the 
convent-school; she finally marries Erlend, but only after she 
has woven a tissue of lies to cover the eyes of her parents. But 
once she is reconciled to God, to seeing His Providence in her 
life and thereby attaining humility, she learns to bear without 
anger her sister’s accusations, and yet more heroic, accepts with 
resignation the shame of having caused much of Erlend’s way- 
wardness. Towards the end of her life she reaches true heights 
of sanctity, when she keeps a superstitious mob from pagan sac- 
rifice, and performs a work of mercy that ultimately brings her 
the terrible suffering of the “Black Death.” 

This doctrine that explains the interconnection of the vir- 
tues is concretized again for us in the life of Olav, The Master of 
Hestviken. After being forced to flee the city in which he is stay- 
ing, because of swinging his axe too freely in a fight, he returns 
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to his home to find his betrothed Ingunn with child by another 
man. He avenges the deed by secretly murdering the man. But 
because of his fear of disgrace for himself and Ingunn, he does 
not confess the crime. The rest of his life becomes one long seige 
of remorse of conscience. His character, thus infected, begins to 
reveal other blights. Where, as a young man, he had never at- 
tempted to escape his share of blame, he now looks for ways to 
transfer the guilt. Whereas he had once shaken his head at stories 
of heathen ceremonies, he now falls into occasional practice of 
such rites himself. His instinct for seeking out good men faithful 
towards God slowly leaves him, and he becomes just as much at 
ease among the lawless. He lends more ear to rumor and scandal 
and “in a way he was not displeased at heart to find some fault 
or other in a man especially if he were a priest or a monk.” 

Moreover, the manner in which these traits are introduced is 
another revelation of Sigrid Undset’s mastery of the novel-form. 
Many times we are shown Olav correcting the faults of his 
adopted son, Eirik, and at the beginning he does this with justice, 
if somewhat severely. But one day, knowing the boy is not at 
fault, he accuses him all the same. Scenes of the boy receiving 
fair and equitable punishment are climaxed by his being brutally 
beaten. Yet the situation is entirely plausible and it serves to 
move the story forward, for this ill-usage causes Eirik to leave 
home and enter the service of a noble lord. And then a new chap- 
ter in the fortunes of The Master of Hestviken opens up. 

Olav’s personality becomes increasingly dour and somber. 
He communes less and less with other men, except on a purely 
superficial level. He begins to grow restless with Hestviken and 
looks about for a chance to get away; temptations to despair 
appear more and more frequently. In the judgment of his neigh- 
bors he is “odd and unsociable, a joyless companion in a joyful 
gathering.” And here again St. Thomas gives us theological evi- 
dence that Madame Undset’s development of Olav’s character is 
completely in accord with sound doctrine. For the development 
could not be otherwise, given the principle that the first effect of 
charity is joy. Olav himself understands well that this joy is not 
something in the emotions, but rather an exaltation of the will, 
and he longs to possess it. 

The artistic portrayal of Kristin Lavransdatter’s character 
also bears witness to this principle. During the sinful months 
surrounding her marriage the air is always heavy with guilt and 
anxiety. There is a frenzied concern to keep everything quiet 
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and not to lose honor before men. The knowledge of her betrayal 
of God and family cannot be disregarded ; it excludes all hope of 
inner peace. Even the ordinary family joys are impossible for 
Kristin. She can no longer manage her thoughtful, confident 
smile for her father. Erlend’s request for her hand in marriage 
brings with it a feeling of shame rather than that joyous pride 
which should characterize the moment. And her mother’s pre- 
marriage preparations, cooking and sewing, plans and advice, 
instead of adding to a feeling of happy expectation only bring an 
uncomfortable blush to her cheeks. 

We can see from all that has been said that Sigrid Undset 
impregnates her novels with a striking theological knowledge. 
But in appraising the works of this twentieth century Dominican 
tertiary, we should not imagine that her command of theology 
is the only element in her novels that made her a master, lest we 
be left with the absurdity that abstract truths alone constitute 
fine art. When a man states that a sacrament is an outward sign 
instituted by Christ to give grace, he has spoken the truth, but 
that does not make him an artist. Obviously Sigrid Undset’s 
seemingly unlimited command of language, her poetic sense, and 
in the words of one critic, her “almost omniscient knowledge of 
human nature” are the major factors contributing to her genius, 
along with a phenomenal knowledge of history, archeology, me- 
dieval law, sociology, and Scandanavian folk-lore. 


But we submit, nonetheless, that the queen of the sciences 
deserves prominent mention in the list of Madame Undset’s many 
accomplishments. Theology serves as a constant check on per- 
sonal intuition, a guide in avoiding poetic extremes, which could 
quickly vitiate the power of her novels and surround her charac- 
ters with an aura of unreality. Moreover, the Wisdom which is 
theology provides her with a rule in determining the universal 
applicability of her own personal experience. In the sense that 
theology perfects not only a man’s intellect but also his way of 
acting in his chosen profession, therefore, we do not hesitate to 
say that Sigrid Undset is truly the heir of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
probably the one literary genius of the twentieth century to por- 
tray in her works the catholicity of understanding that theology 
alone can give to the human mind. This June will mark the tenth 
year since she ended her earthly life, but the life that she 
breathed into her novels will continue on until all earthly words 
and truth find repose in Him who is the Eternal Word, the Ever- 
lasting Truth. 
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THE VERY REVEREND 
VINCENT RAYMOND BURNELL, O.P. 


The Very Rev. Vincent Raymond Burnell, O.P., former Pas- 
tor and Prior of St. Mary’s Priory in New Haven, Conn., died on 
December 24th after a brief illness. At the time of his death he 
was assigned to the Priory of St. Catherine of Siena in New 
York City. 

Vincent Raymond Burnell was born in New York City on 
March 1, 1886, and was educated at St. Vincent Ferrer Parochial 
School and St. Francis Xavier High School, both in that city. He 
received the habit of the Dominican Order at St. Rose Priory in 
Springfield, Kentucky on August 15th, 1902. On August 16th, 
1903, his profession was made in the same convent where he 
now began the study of Philosophy. Upon the completion of these 
studies, Father Burnell pursued his Theological studies at the 
Dominican House of Studies in Washington, D. C. Bishop James 
J. Hartley of Columbus, Ohio, ordained him to the Sacred Priest- 
hood in the chapel of the House of Studies on June 24th, 1909. 

Because of the poor condition of his health after ordination, 
Father Burnell was assigned for a brief time to Holy Rosary 
Parish in Minneapolis, Minn., and then to parish work in Texas. 
His health soon improved, however, and in 1914 he fulfilled his 
ambition of becoming a missionary when he was assigned to the 
Eastern Mission Band. For the next 22 years he labored with 
untiring zeal for the salvation of souls and attained to great re- 
nown in the missionary annals of our Province. 

In 1924, he was appointed Superior of the Southern Mission 
Band and held this important post until 1930. During this time as 
Superior and Missionary he published a book that is still used by 
the Missionaries, “The Dominican Mission Book.” In 1936, Father 
Burnell was appointed Pastor and Superior of St. Pius Church, 
Chicago, Illinois. During his term of office at Chicago, he was 
chosen to represent the Province of St. Joseph at the General 
Chapter of the Dominican Fathers in Rome. In recognition of his 
outstanding ability the Provincial Chapter conferred upon him 
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the title of Preacher General in 1938. He was appointed Superior 
and Pastor of St. Dominic’s Church in Detroit, Michigan in 1941 
and remained at this assignment until 1945 when he was elected 
Prior of St. Mary’s Church, New Haven, Conn. It was on this oc- 
casion that he established a Shrine for special devotions to the 
Infant Jesus. By his great efforts and personal devotion, he 
helped to spread devotion to the Divine Infancy throughout the 
country. His apostolic labors became well known and the late 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, conferred upon him the Apostolic 
Medal, “Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice.” 

Father Burnell was transferred to the Priory of St. Cath- 
erine of Siena in 1957 where he remained until the time of his 
death. A Solemn High Mass of Requiem was offered for the re- 
pose of the soul of this great Missionary on December 30th at the 
Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York City. The celebrant of 
the Mass was the Rev. Charles M. Mulvey, O.P., assisted by the 
Very Rev. Michael L. Novacki, O.P., as Deacon and the Rev. 
William R. Dillon, O.P., as Subdeacon. The eulogy was preached 
by the Very Rev. Thomas F. Conlon, O.P., P.G. Burial took place 
at All Souls Cemetery, Pleasantville, New York, where the Very 
Rev. Father Provincial, William D. Marrin, O.P., P.G., recited the 
final prayers for the dead. 

Father Burnell is survived by a brother, Edward A. Burnell 
and a sister, Miss Agnes Burnell, both of New York City. To 
them and to all of his relatives and friends, Dominicana extends 
its deepest sympathy. 


THE REVEREND 
JOHN MURPHY, O.P. 


The Rev. John Murphy, O.P., chaplain of Mt. Alto Vet- 
eran’s Hospital in Washington, D. C., died suddenly at St. Dom- 
inic’s Rectory in that city on January 10, 1959. 

John Murphy was born on August 7, 1894 in Summit, New 
Jersey and attended St. Theresa’s Parochial School. His second- 
ary education was obtained at Aquinas High School in Columbus, 
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Ohio, after which he entered the Dominican Order at St. Joseph’s 
Priory, Somerset, Ohio, on August 26, 1923. He made his profes- 
sion in the same convent on August 27, 1924 and was then as- 
signed to St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky to begin his 
philosophical studies. These studies were completed at the Do- 
minican House of Studies in River Forest, Illinois and in 1926, he 
was sent to the House of Studies in Washington for his theo- 
logical training. On June 16, 1930, Archbishop Michael J. Curley 
of Baltimore, Maryland ordained him to the Priesthood at St. 
Dominic’s Church in Washington. 

After ordination, Father Murphy taught at Fenwick High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois for a year and then was assistant at 
St. Antoninus, Newark from 1932 to 1941. He was reassigned to 
the House of Studies in Washington in 1942 but spent part of 
that time doing parochial work in Augusta, Georgia, at the re- 
quest of Bishop Gerald P. O’Hara of Atlanta. Previous to his 
most recent assignment as chaplain at the Veterans’ Hospital, 
Father Murphy did parish work in Zanesville, Ohio, and Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. In September, 1958, he was transferred to 
St. Dominic’s in Washington where he continued his work at the 
hospital and also helped out in parish activities. 

A Solemn Requiem Mass for the repose of his soul was of- 
fered January 13 at St. Dominic’s Church with the Rev. Harry A. 
Kelley, O.P., as celebrant. The Rev. Vincent Eguiguran-Valda- 
vieso, O.P., Province of Ecuador, served as Deacon and the Very 
Rev. Matthew Hanley, O.P., was the Sub-Deacon. Dominican 
students from the House of Studies formed the choir and served 
as minor ministers at the Mass. Among the large delegation of 
priests present for the funeral was the Very Rev. Father Provin- 
cial, William D. Marrin, O.P., P.G. 

Father Murphy is survived by two brothers, William D. 
Murphy of Summit and Robert B. Murphy of New York, and two 
sisters, Alice M. Murphy of Summit and Mrs. James Egan of 
Westfield, New Jersey. To his brothers and sisters and to all his 
relatives and friends, Dominicana expresses its condolences on the 
loss of this beloved priest. 
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THE REVEREND 
WILLIAM JOSEPH McLAUGHLIN, O.P. 


Father W. J. McLaughlin died a sudden death at Holy Name 
Priory, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania on December 3, 1958. At the 
time of his death Father McLaughlin was assistant pastor at 
Holy Name of Jesus Church. 

William Joseph McLaughlin was born in New Haven, Con- 
necticut on May 30, 1900 and was educated at Sacred Heart Pa- 
rochial School in New Haven, Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio 
and at Providence College, Providence, Rhode Island. His years 
of study in preparation for the priesthood were spent at St. Jo- 
seph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ken- 
tucky, the Dominican House of Studies in River Forest, Illinois 
and at the Dominican House of Studies in Washington, D. C. 
Father McLaughlin was ordained to the Sacred Priesthood at the 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception in Washington, D. C. on 
June 17, 1929, by the Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. 

After studying at Manhattan College in New York City, 
Father McLaughlin taught at Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio 
from 1931 to 1933. Father afterwards devoted his Dominican life 
to parochial work, with the exception of the years 1935 to 1939 
which were spent in missionary endeavours. From 1945 to 1950 
he was successively pastor and prior of Sacred Heart Church, 
Jersey City, New Jersey and pastor of St. Dominic’s, Detroit, 
Michigan. From. the year 1950 until his sudden death Father 
McLaughlin was stationed at Holy Name of Jesus Church in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, where he was active in preaching, 
convert work and parish activities. j 

The Very Rev. Thomas F. Conlon, O.P., P.G., of the Province 
Mission Band, was the celebrant of the Solemn High Requiem 
Mass at Holy Name of Jesus Church in Philadelphia on December 
9, 1958. The Rev. E. A. McDermott, O.P., of Providence College, 
served as Deacon and the Rev. E. M. Heffernan, O.P., an assist- 
ant at Holy Name Church, was the Subdeacon. The Rev. Harry 
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A. Kelly, O.P., of the Eastern Mission Band, delivered the eu- 
logy. The acolytes for the Mass were the Very Rev. J. C. Kear- 
ney, O.P., and the Rev. R. M. McCabe, O.P. The Very Rev. Wil- 
liam D. Marrin, O.P., Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province, was 
present for the funeral Mass. 

Father McLaughlin is survived by his sisters, Mrs. Marie 
Sheil and Mrs. Gertrude Turley and by his brothers, Doctor 
Thomas McLaughlin and Mr. James McLaughlin. To his sisters 
and brothers as well as to all Father’s relatives and friends, 
Dominicana extends its heartfelt sympathy. May he rest in peace! 
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The Church Incarnate. By Rudolf Schwarz. Translated by Cynthia Harris. 
Regnery. 232 pp. $7.50. 


The Church Incarnate is a rare book, a profound exposition of 
the meaning of architecture in its sacred function of church building. 
Its author, Rudolf Schwarz, is one of Germany’s greatest living archi- 
tects. So it is indeed a rare occasion when an artist of such stature 
combines with intensity of creative vision the ability to communicate 
by written word his insights and discoveries. 

Departing from the common trend of much modern Church 
architecture, in which functional formalism predominates (shapes 
smoothly blended, now to startle, now to serve), the author searches 
for the fundamental meaning of forms and surfaces as they build, not 
streamlined serviceable frameworks, but rather the sacred space there- 
in contained, the space where the sacrificial act of Christian cult 
takes place. 

Redeemed mankind’s relation to God, though objectively and 
dogmatically hopeful, has throughout history assumed varied modali- 
ties, sometimes anguished, other times confidently familiar, occasional- 
ly fatalistic. The spiritual climates engendered by these modalities 
have inevitably shaped the plans of its temples. 

All such plans can be reduced to six basic designs, six funda- 
mental structures whose hollows embody the plight of man in the 
face of eternity. These are not merely elemental geometric shapes out 
of which beautiful constructions can rise. Rather they are vital spatial 
relations which, using the universe as platform, represent, as natural 
images, the ineffable kinship of man to his Maker. Their symbolism 
is not, therefore, arbitrarily imposed upon them by the human artist 
whose function is best described as revealing the meaning that God, 
from all eternity, had placed in the component forms of the plans. 

The Church Incarnate is a difficult book. Profound in content, 
it demands thoughtful reading and meditation. Though primarily 
intended for architects and those who are seriously interested in archi- 
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tecture, it cannot be called an art book in the technical sense. A work 
that reaches so deeply into the meaning of sacred space in the act of 
Christian worship can as readily be classified as theology. Moreover, 
the last two chapters of the book constitute a brilliant summary of 
what should be the living principles of all Christian building: appre- 
ciation for architecture as a God-given activity involving the whole 
man and religious consideration of the intrinsic meaning of forms as 
they give flesh to the Mystical Body of Christ in the stage of history. 
This alone suffices to recommend the book to the general public of 
college level. S.G. 


The Thought and Art of Albert Camus. By Thomas Hanna. Regnery. 
204 pp. $4.50. 


The thought of Albert Camus, the 1957 winner of the Nobel 
Prize for literature, presents many more difficulties for the critic than 
does his art. This is ultimately the reason why the title of Thomas 
Hanna’s The Thought and Art of Albert Camus is somewhat mis- 
leading ; relatively little space is given to a discussion of the French- 
African author’s art, most of the book being devoted to an examina- 
tion of the development of his thought through a rather full textual 
criticism of his works. Thus, Hanna’s book attains some mark of 
success by reason of method; he quotes extensively, and most im- 
portant, the quotations are arranged in chronological order. More 
properly, therefore, this volume presents a history of Camus’ ideas, 
as revealed in both philosophical and literary productions. 

Mr. Hanna begins his examination by strongly insisting that 
Camus is not to be identified with the French or German school of 
Existentialism. While admitting that Camus reveals certain second- 
ary characteristics of the existentialists, viz., opposition to classical 
philosophy, conviction that truth is found “by a subjective intensity 
of passion,” fascination with the “risk” which is human freedom, 
concern with the significance of death, etc., he shows with much 
cogency that a marriage of minds between Camus and the existential- 
ists was rendered impossible during the engagement by reason of 
his thought resting on a “certain conception of human nature.” This 
Sartre and other existentialists deny by asserting the famous dictum 
“existence precedes essence,” i.¢., man exists without knowing the 
reason why ; he determines what he shall be, and thus, makes his own 
essence. 

After this preliminary distinction has been made, Mr. Hanna 
proceeds to an examination of Camus’ philosophical development, 
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from the early experimentation with the notion of the Absurd, i.e., 
man’s confrontation of a world which is irrational, to the more posi- 
tive position of Revolt, man’s discovery of a value within himself 
which impels him to fight against injustice and oppression. How far 
he can go in this struggle for even partial success finds vague expres- 
sion in Camus “philosophy of limits.” Finally there is a treatment 
of the novel by which Camus is best known to English speaking 
readers, The Fall. 


An examination of this line of thought is difficult at best, and 
when there is no attempt made to form some critical judgment con- 
cerning the validity of Camus’ position and its relation to classical 
Western philosophy and theology (for Camus is a religious thinker 
without God), understanding becomes almost impossible. This is Mr. 
Hanna’s major defect, and it is one which leaves the reader with 
the strong doubt that Mr. Hanna is able to form such a judgment. 
Camus, in the company of many European thinkers who have wit- 
nessed the devastation of two world wars, cannot reconcile the prob- 
lem of evil, both moral and physical, with the reality of God. His 
is the problem of Ivan Karamazov. Yet all his writings reveal an 
intense yearning for happiness, or what he calls “unity,” the desire 
of establishing order in the life of man and in the universe. The 
question that one of the characters in his novel The Plague asks, 
“How can one become a saint without God?” shows the utter pathos 
of his search. He is defeated before he starts, because he runs along 
the path of a blind alley. Mr. Hanna makes a grave error when he 
states that Camus’ recognition of universal guilt in The Fall sounds 
new depths in the “philosophy of Revolt.” In a real sense such a 
philosophy collapses with the recognition of guilt, for Camus’ Revolt 
has its basis in a concept of human innocence. Mr. Hanna is right 
when he points out that this notion of complicity in evil creates dread- 
ful tension and anguish, but he nowhere states the reason for such 
consequences. The fact is that Camus’ thought derives much from 
Christian tradition, while he himself denies that tradition; he is at- 
tempting to fight a battle which can only be won by the supernatural 
weapon of grace, and “supernatural” is a word that he has yet to 
admit into his vocabulary. 

There can be no doubt, however, that Albert Camus struggles 
in an honest pursuit; his sincerity is his power. A fellow citizen of 
Africa understood this. pursuit in suffering and his understanding 
opens the avenue of solution. St. Augustine’s words, although written 
in 399, seem to have even greater value today than they did in his 
own time. 
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Where are you going, to what bleak places? Where are you 
going? . . . What goal are you making for, wandering 
around and about by ways so hard and laborious? Rest is 
not where you seek it. Seek what you seek, but it is not 
where you seek it. You seek happiness of life in the land of 
death, and it is not there. For how shall there be happiness 
of life where there is no life? (Confessions, IV, 12) 


Augustine has the answer to Camus’ problem, and we might add, 
gives the critical judgment, the lack of which seriously detracts from 
Thomas Hanna’s work and makes it a book for the experts alone 
to ponder. M.M.C. 


Dante Lights the Way. By Ruth Mary Fox. Bruce. 356 pp. $4.95. 


A new book on Dante inevitably raises the question: why 
another? Surely by this time scholarship must have exhausted 
both sources and interpretations of the author’s works. And perhaps 
such is the case. However, literary masterpieces are not easily set 
aside as closed cases. They may fall from favor, or be taken for 
granted, but sooner or later they return to circulation, demanding 
as much attention as if they had just been written. 

To those who never read the Divine Comedy, or to those who 
never fared beyond the Inferno etchings by Gustave Doré (which 
illustrate most editions), Dante Lights the Way will serve as a mar- 
velous introduction. This book opens to the modern reader the treas- 
ure of medieval philosophy and theology as embodied in the greatest 
love poem of all times. A monument to wisdom, the Divine Comedy 
displays the full repertory of Christian values integrated in an or- 
ganic vision of the universe as valid today as it was six hundred 
years ago. 

It is Miss Fox’s conviction that the modern world can find in 
Dante much more than a highly imaginative piece of art. For his God- 
centered universe is the only place where man can live a truly human 
life. To return to it is not a throwback to obscurantism but a restora- 
tion of reality. 

Dante Lights the Way is not a milestone in Dante criticism, but 
it is a very good book, priceless for those who are not acquainted 
with him, and very satisfying for those who are. S.G. 


Dali, a Study of His Life and Works. By A. Reynolds Morse. New York 
Graphic Society. Greenwich, Conn. $15.00. 


‘Salvador Dali is perhaps the most popular of contemporary 
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painters. Unlike his fellow artists, his admirers are not limited to 
the salon crowds, reproductions of his works appearing in most un- 
likely places, anywhere from magazine ads to the walls of a monastic 
refectory. And this is not hard to explain. 

For among all the artists who can be labelled modern, he is the 
only one who has not rejected the convention of three-dimensional 
space. With few exceptions the perspective in his canvasses is as 
methodical and scientific as that of any Renaissance artist. In addi- 
tion, his unusual subject matter fascinates with its nightmarish de- 
velopments, every detail painstakingly sketched with photographic 
realism. This combination was bound to please many, since it affords, 
with little sacrifice, the luxury of modernity safeguarded by familiar, 
reassuring landscape. 

The New York Graphic Society has presented a comprehensive 
collection of Dali’s varied production in a richly illustrated edition 
(seventeen color plates and over ninety black and white reproduc- 
tions). An accompanying text attempts to discover a line of organic 
development in the artist’s life and creations—an effort not simplified 
by the artist’s own captions. 

The excellence (by now proverbial) of Mr. Dali’s draftsmanship 
is evident on every page, as is mastery of color. But the cumula- 
tive effect of one hundred finely drawn, beautifully colored halluci- 
nations might jolt the spectator into a more rational consideration 
of art not at all favorable to Salvador Dali’s subhuman excursions. 

Though his religious paintings are for the most part free of the 
more decadent type of treatment, they nevertheless rely heavily on 
sensationalism for their effect: unusual perspectives, theatrical light- 
ing, disconcerting suspensions, ctc. Like DeMille films they are 
spectacular, colorful and highly profitable. His admirers should re- 
member that it takes more than Biblical subject matter to constitute 
religious art. S.G. 


Atlas of the Early Christian World. By F. van der Meer and Christine 
Mohrmann. Translated and edited by Mary F. Hedlund and H. H. 
Rowley. Nelson. 216 pp. $15.00. 


Readers familiar with Fr. Grollenberg, O.P.’s Atlas of the Bible 
(Dominicana, March 1957) will know what to expect in this sister 
Atlas produced by two eminent scholars of the Dutch Catholic Uni- 
versity of Nijmegem, and now offered to the English-speaking world. 
For those who do not know the earlier volume, it is enough to say 
that both are far more than atlases, for both, over and above their 
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complement of painstakingly detailed and accurate maps, incorporate 
a well-written, scholarly text and a wealth of carefully chosen illus- 
trations (620 in the present book). Each atlas succeeds triumphantly 
in evoking, not merely the geographical background, but indeed the 
full picture of the world, the cultural, ethnographic, socio-economical, 
geopolitic setting for Old Testament and now Early Christian times. 

The Early Christian World is the unit set upon for the new atlas. 
It is the story of Christianity’s encounter with the Graeco-Roman 
civilization of antiquity, with the Empire. Thus it excludes, a parte 
ante, the New Testament and Apostolic period (to be found in the 
Atlas of the Bible, though but sketchily developed) and a parte post 
the Barbarian migrations. To be sure, neither of these periods can 
offer that richness of archeological documentation which is such a 
well-known characteristic of Graeco-Roman Christianity, and which 
indeed is the backbone of this book. 

The Church within the Empire is the precise object of the study. 
The church of the Martyrs; the Church of the converted Empire, 
after 313; the Christian civilization of Byzantium, in its great moment 
under Justinian—this is its chronological sweep. Nor is this its only 
dimension: while concentrating on the great monuments of Rome 
and Italy, the authors’ attention ranges to the outlying provinces— 
to the East, to Africa, to Gaul and Spain. Several chapters are de- 
voted to a topical account of Christian doctrinal themes and religious 
life, as witnessed by the ever-rich symbolism of Christian art and 
explicitated in the writings of the early Church fathers. In a final 
chapter we see the great names of early Patristic literature from 
Ignatius and Clement to Gregory the Great. 

The instrumentalities of this presentation, as mentioned above, 
are maps, pictures, and text. The 42 separate maps record just about 
every conceivable fact that has a topographical reference. It is in 
its illustrations that this Atlas surpasses Fr. Grollenberg’s, in ampli- 
tude, originality, and meaningfulness. Not that the earlier work 
lacked any thing, but rather, the ethos of this book had so much more 
to offer. The text, of course, is not planned as a self-sufficient account ; 
rather it explains the pictures and relies on them to fill out its story. 
We have not mentioned the Patristic texts appropriately scattered 
throughout the book; they are an asset, though perhaps for their 
brevity they seem the least successful feature. The book is rounded 
out by a 27-page index of places and persons, covering both the maps 
and the text-plate section. 

The approach is scholarly, yet the book’s appeal is not primarily 
to scholars—practically all doubtful and controverted material is 
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scrupulously excluded. This makes, of course, for certain lacunae in 
the chain of the story. Notably missing is an account of the recent 
discovery under St. Peter’s Basilica of what is believed to be the 
original grave of the Prince of the Apostles. Perhaps the authors (of 
whom Dr. Mohrmann at least has been consulted by the Vatican) 
did not feel that the full significance of this discovery had been clearly 
established. 

The Atlas of the Early Christian World should be warmly wel- 
comed in many quarters. Every scholar, every university at work in 
this period will be delighted with it. In seminaries and theological 
faculties, it will be of tremendous help in disciplines—Patrology, 
Church history, archeology—which form an essential part of the 
Ratio studiorum. What life and color it will bring, especially, to the 
archeology class, a book which brings the Early Christian World so 
close to the reader. Anyone, in fact, who possesses the least shred 
of interest in the first triumphs of our Faith, or even in the sheer 
beauty of a well-planned and well-printed book, will find this latest 
Nelson offering both delightful and instructive. J.B.B. 


Carpaccio. Text by Terisio Pignatti. Skira, Inc. 119 pp. $5.75. 


Vittore Carpaccio may not be a major figure among Renaissance 
painters, but his works are coveted by all major galleries. Though this 
interest is primarily a historical one, stemming from the artist’s posi- 
tion as the last of Venetian Quattrocento painters, recent studies 
have verified the intrinsic merits of his creations, revealing Carpaccio 
as a highly gifted master of color and perspective. 

In the series “The Taste of Our Time,” Skira has published a 
generous armful of Carpaccio’s best works (fifty-four color repro- 
ductions). The joy of discovery escorts the spectator through the 
artist’s enormous canvases, here reproduced in miniature, jewel-like 
prints. An accompanying analysis by Professor Pignatti details Car- 
paccio’s artistic development matching the clarity and accuracy of 
the reproductions. Though his historical interpretation can be fully 
appreciated only by those already familiar with Venetian painting, his 
criticism of individual canvases will enlighten old and new lovers of 
Carpaccio’s vision of Venice and the world. S.G. 


Christ and His Sacraments. By T. C. Donlon, O.P., F.L.B. Cunningham, 
O.P., and A. Rock, O.P. Priory Press. 630 pp. $4.95. 


The “Theology for Laymen” movement needs most of all not 
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apologetes, nor even skilled teachers but texts and other literature. 
Without that literature the movement begets a certain enthusiasm but 
no really enduring enlightenment about the wisdom of the faith. Yet 
really helpful texts in the field are a rarity, despite the large number 
of theologians engaged in the work for a considerable number of 
years. 

Gradually the Priory Press of Dubuque (an undertaking of the 
Dominican Fathers) is producing what promises to be a balanced, 
doctrinal, and completely practical series of college texts in sacred 
doctrine. Christ and His Sacraments, the most recent volume of the 
series, corresponds to the Tertia Pars and Supplement of St. Thomas’ 
Summa Theologiae. This is not just an addition to laymen’s books on 
theology ; in its own right it is an important book on Christian The- 
ology. 

The seventeen chapters of the work consider basic Christian 
mysteries: the Incarnation, the Redemption; the mystery of Mary 
and of Christian sacramental life; the Church, and that eternal life 
to which the sacraments and the Church bring us. 

Some chapters contain most remarkable theological writing. 
Chapter 1 on both the Scriptural basis of the dogma of the Incarna- 
tion and the history of that dogma is notable for its precision, rela- 
tive fulness of treatment, and brevity. Chapter 2 on the nature of 
the Incarnation must be one of the most striking and illuminating 
expositions of that mystery ever published in our country. 

On the other hand certain chapters contain hardly more than a 
rather lifeless outline of St. Thomas’ teaching, an outline lacking the 
force of St. Thomas’ own thought. This is, to some degree, remedied 
by the pleasantly informal tone of the presentation and practical ap- 
plications of the doctrine suggested by the authors throughout the 
book. 

As a text, the book’s value is much enhanced by very adequate 
subdivisions of the matter, by eye-catching outlines, by several devices 
to emphasize both the marvelous order and the outstanding conclusions 
in the matter presented. 

Naturally, different aspects of the work would unfavorably im- 
press different reviewers. Chapter 8 on Mary and Chapter 16 on the 
Church seem to this reviewer quite deficient. Parts of the section on 
the Church might conceivably more puzzle than enlighten a student, 
and the treatment on Our Lady is neither profound nor well-organ- 
ized. Occasionally one encounters in the book an ambiguous proposi- 
tion. 

Defects however, are very minor. This work definitely fills the 
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need for a reliable, readable and very satisfying college text on the 
mystery of the whole Christ. L.P. 


Holy Teaching. The Idea of Theology according to St. Thomas Aquinas. 
By Victor White, O.P. Blackfriars. 22 pp. 


Holy Teaching, Aquinas Paper No. 33, is a fresh, skillful and 
professional commentary on the Prologue and First Question of St. 
Thomas’ Summa Theologiae. Fr. Victor White, O.P., reads the text of 
St. Thomas with “somewhat different spectacles” to grasp the mean- 
ing and establish its relevance to current theological thought. Com- 
paring Fr. White’s work with that of the great commentators, we find 
originality without innovation, freshness without novelty. His funda- 
mental thesis, ably supported throughout the paper, is that St. Thomas 
conceived of sacra doctrina as kerygmatic, evangelist or pastoral 
rather than as academic, speculative or scholarly. St. Thomas is con- 
cerned primarily with the learner and has adapted the Summa pre- 
cisely to fit his needs. Moreover, says Fr. White, the learner is not 
just the beginner in a formal course of theology, but every man who 
approaches the veritatis catholicae doctor. Not that the Summa is in- 
tended to be read by the beginner, as is usually assumed, but rather, 
“the doctor or teacher is the reader for whom the book is designed, the 
incipientes are among those whom he has to teach.” 

Individual articles of the First Question are exposed by Fr. 
White in a lucid and interesting manner. Skillful use of semantics 
serves to strengthen his argumentation. Obviously familiar with and 
respectful of the opinions of other commentators, he does not hesitate 
to stand alone when he feels the sense of the article demands it. For 
example, he translates scientia in the second article not as science, but 
as “knowledge and not opinion, view or sentiment,” maintaining that 
not until the fourth article does St. Thomas treat of scientia as it has 
been traditionally accepted. Rather than seeing sacra doctrina as some- 
thing of speculative interest only, the modern reader is persuaded to 
perceive it like St. Thomas—as a “matter of profoundest existential 
concern... which . . . demands total commitment and engagement.” 
Fr. White also has an interesting discussion of the role of philosophy 
in sacra doctrina: to meet the subjective requirements of the learner 
and not as an end in itself. Because of his view that St. Thomas in- 
tends the Summa for all—believer, non-believer and half-believer— 
Fr. White reasonably accounts for the generous use of natural phi- 
losophy. Indeed, Fr. White’s insistence of the “I-Thou” relationship 
throughout the Summa explains many things in it which previous 
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commentators have not been able to account for adequately. The 
“somewhat different spectacles” give a somewhat different look to a 
somewhat old friend. W.J.B. 


Irrational Man. By William Barrett. Doubleday. 278 pp. $5.00. 


“Philosophy not ordered to man’s ultimate end, not ordered to 
the knowledge of God, is vicious” (St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
Theologiae II-II, 167, 1c, ad 1 et 3). This is just another way of 
saying that the cult of philosophy for philosophy’s sake is as wrong 
as that of art for art’s sake. It is the central core of truth in what 
William Barrett has to say in Irrational Man. 


By knowledge man attains, by love he strives. This dynamic 
aspect of man’s striving for something always beyond his reach is 
what justifies the name “wayfarer” in Christian tradition—man is a 
wayfarer, a viator, on his way to somewhere else. This truth has been 
glimpsed by the Existentialists, has been reached for falteringly in 
their descriptions of human “Being” and “authentic existence.” Bar- 
rett’s book, which echoes the thought, is divided into four parts: The 
Present Age, The Sources of Existentialism in the Western Tradi- 
tion, The Existentialists (Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Heidegger, and 
Sartre), and Integral vs. Rational Man. 

In the polemical emphasis of the Existentialists on the “human 
situation,” and in Barrett’s ringing castigation of “professional” phi- 
losophers in England and America who have no impact on society as 
a whole, a genuine philosophical need is underscored. The Existential- 
ists have achieved genuine insights. Professor John Wild of Harvard 
has listed several of them in his The Challenge of Existentialism (ch. 
VI; Indiana University Press, 1955). It is even his contention that 
Existentialism has focused attention on the most gaping lacuna in 
traditional philosophy, the lack of an application of the principles of 
Ethics, Politics, Economics, etc., to the problem of culture, the prob- 
lem of man in his world. But as Professor Wild further pointed out, 
errors have generally accompanied the Existentialist insights: irra- 
tionalism, exclusive homocentricity, rootless freedom for its own 
sake, and situationality in ethical matters. All these are to be found 
in Barrett’s book. For instance, although he does say, “A good dose 
of intellectualism—genuine intellectualism—would be a very helpful 
thing in American life,” yet elsewhere, in fact consistently throughout 
the book, he declaims against reason as such. 

Barrett’s contention is that, at this crucial point in history, ra- 
tionalistic technology and bureaucracy threaten to destroy mankind. 
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In his eyes man’s salvation lies in Existentialism, in a reappraisal of 
thought in terms of human “Being,” of genuine “authenticity”; we 
would say, in terms of a proper goal for man’s striving. Mr. Barrett, 
however, occasionally employs a prophetic tone that strikes one as 
somewhat melodramatic ; many thinkers before him have emphasized 
the need for a reawakening of the “man of vision” in Western 
thought, as opposed to the “man of power.” There is room, however, 
for a much stronger criticism on the point of imprecise generalization. 
This is, in fact, a rather galling general characteristic of Irrational 
Man. Akin to it is Barrett’s mistreatment of St. Thomas—we can 
say without reservation that all his quotations from St. Thomas repre- 
sent only half-truths. A really startling example, moreover, of the im- 
precise generalization is the statement that the “will to power” has 
dominated all Western thought—how utterly absurd to accuse the 
medieval theologians of philosophizing out of a Nietzschean will to 
power ! 

Irrational Man may produce salutary results in American philo- 
sophical circles because Mr. Barrett writes well, has considerable 
status as a philosopher, and is making a worthwhile point. But all this 
does not prevent Irrational Man from containing more than its share 
of the bad tendencies in Existentialism. R.M.D. 


The Political Thought of St. Thomas. By Thomas Gilby, O.P. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 357 pp. $5.00. 


“It may be the mark of a great work to rise above history,” writes 
Father Thomas Gilby of the English Dominicans. He promptly adds 
“it is well to set it back in its period to know what the author meant.” 
Such is the aim of this study. It achieves uncommon success. 

This is not grave scholarship. Few political texts of St. Thomas 
are cited at length. They had been previously collated by the author 
(St. Thomas Aquinas-Philosophical Texts (1951), Theological Texts 
(1954). This is rather a skillful and forthright interpretation by a 
salty thinker who has predigested the entire Thomistic corpus. 

In a sense this is a revisiting of the scene, and a reworking of 
the materials, of his Community and Society (1953). Here again Fa- 
ther Gilby is concerned with the birth and early development of the 
national state. He confines himself chiefly to the 13th century which 
witnessed the birth pangs, and to the materials of that century and 
its predecessor, which bear hard on St. Thomas’ political thought. 
for it was a product of the age. In fact it was almost “a period piece 
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which exercised little influence on the history of the later middle 
ages.” 

The first part of the book deals with the “Influences” on St. 
Thomas. The Theologians (with traditional Augustinian disdain 
for the state—not a good in itself, but propter peccatum) ; The Jurists, 
(riding the crest in the “era of the great lawyer popes”), who “almost, 
but no quite, succeeded in committing the Church to a temporal 
theocracy . . . the doctrine of the papal plenitudo potestatis” (which 
“was not generally accepted by the theologians,” and from which “St. 
Thomas stood apart.”) Then, the Landed Men and Wanderers. These 
were the Friars—the Franciscans, and the Dominicans (who were 
“vagrants with a difference; for they were canons and accredited 
preachers of orthodox theology as well’). Finally, the Philosophers. 
Here attention is focused on the gradual and early introduction of 
Aristotle to the West—often through Arabian interpreters, and the 
storm that was being brewed in Paris to greet the impending “Chris- 
tianization” of Aristotle. 

These four categories are paralleled in the unveiling of the politi- 
cal thought of St. Thomas which constitutes the bulk of the book. 
Most significant of his contributions, the author holds, were “his bio- 
logical reading of law and his lack of morbidness about the instinc- 
tive motions of the human organism.” He was the first to take a stand 
against the thesis of political Augustinianism that “secular authority 
was a substitute for lost innocence.” For St. Thomas “the political 
order was beautiful and worthy for its own sake . . . the opportunity, 
not the trial, to Christian virtue.” Here, of course, his debt to Aris- 
totle was great. But the fundament was his assessment of the effects 
of original sin. “He did not think that actual or ‘wounded’ human 
nature was profoundly unlike ‘pure’ human nature—had it ever ex- 
isted.” (St. Thomas did not, of course, undervalue the loss by original 
sin of the gifts of original justice.) 

Justifiable respect is paid to the most original and fundamental 
of St. Thomas’ political tracts—his organizational gem on Law in 
the Prima Secundae. “It was the merit of his jurisprudence to put 
the field in order.” And to insist upon the key function of practical 
wisdom (Prudence) in lawmaking and administration. The author 
makes fully clear why it is futile to approach this area of St. Thomas’ 
work in isolation from his basic philosophical and theological founda- 
tions. The analysis is superbly handled. 

Those familiar with Father Gilby’s previous works know the 
quick charm of his style, the tang of his language, his fond irrever- 
ences. Thus, St. Thomas was “like other schoolmen, a plagiarist and 
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a nimble one.” St. Isidore’s Etymologia was “a stonemason’s junkyard 
in which fragments of social doctrine were heaped rather than ar- 
ranged.” The Friars—“official tramps blessed with pontifical ap- 
proval.” 

Dominicans will be particularly struck by the persistent thread 
throughout the narrative of their history, institutions and personali- 
ties. Not all will take with smiling nod his listing of Bucer and Thomas 
Gage as authentic Dominican eccentrics. Nor will all (outside the 
studia) agree that “the Dominicans seem to stem as much from him 
(St. Thomas) as from St. Dominic.” But few will regret the overall 
product. 

Almost every page is underpinned by a useful list of up-to-to-the- 
minute background sources. The book is finely outlined and well in- 
dexed. It may be recommended to all who even suspect they might 
have an interest in the field. A.B. 


The Primacy of Love. By August Adam. Translated by E. C. Noonan. 
Newman. 217 pp. $3.25. 


When first confronted by a news account in which a certain 
movie, play or book is described as immoral, the majority today in- 
advertently chalk it off in terms of unchastity, some breach of the 
sixth commandment. Yet Christian morality obviously embraces far 
more than the sixth commandment and a transgression of the Moral 
Law can evidently involve far more than a sin of impurity. Why 
then this confusion and equation of immorality with unchastity in the 
modern mind? Why this narrowing of the term morality to the seem- 
ing exclusion of the greater part of the Moral Law? Such are the 
factors which prompted Dr. Adam to write this book and such are 
the questions which he has undertaken to answer. 

The early chapters are devoted to the historical development of 
the sexual question, i.e. how did this preoccupation with matters 
sexual to the exclusion of the rest of the Moral Law come to its 
present state of preeminence? Its philosophical roots are to be found 
in Platonism and Neo-Platonism, its religious roots in Manicheanism ; 
later refinements were added through contact with Nominalism, Lu- 
ther (whose teaching on marriage and original sin “forecast the di- 
rection and further development of what was to become the sexual 
question,”) Puritanism, the “cradle and vehicle of the sexual ques- 
tion of modern times,” Kant and the Enlightenment. After thus noting 
that the question arose outside the Church, the author (chapter 3) 
takes up the influence which the problem exercised on the Church and 
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how by way of reaction against the Reformers, it gradually seeped 
into some of the sermons and writings of perhaps over-zealous apolo- 
gists who, not wishing to be outdone in zeal for virtue began extolling 
Chastity as queen of the virtues and unchastity as the worst of the 
vices—shunting all other branches of morality into the bcakground. 


So far, so good. Up to this point the development has been largely 
historical with the appropriate commentary to drive home the point 
the author is making. However, in Chapter Six, the author’s treatment 
of the question of parvitas materiae and the Sixth Commandment 
leaves much to be desired. Some of the statements are confusing, 
some misleading, and others, as they stand, clearly incorrect. Thus 
for instance on pp. 137-138: “Sins of licentiousness only become 
grievous when they offend against love, as for instance, in the break- 
ing of the matrimonial vows or seduction.” At face value, this seems 
to overlook completely for example the unnatural sins against Chas- 
tity. On p. 145: “The passion inherent in the urge lessens perception 
and hinders will power. As we have seen above, St. Thomas gives 
these very reasons for pronouncing unchastity a minor transgression.” 
The choice of words is not a happy one and certainly misleading. The 
‘above’ referred to by Dr. Adam is pp. 138-139 where he is arguing 
from the Summa (I* II"*, q. 73, a. 5.). Now while in that context St. 
Thomas. does say that spiritual sins are of greater guilt (majoris 
culpae) than carnal sins, it is not a legitimate illation that he is there- 
fore teaching unchastity to be a minor transgression. On pp. 149-150 
he does somewhat less than justice to those whose doctrine he opposes 
on this point (parvitas materiae) when he states: “Later morality, 
with its theory of parvitas materiae, regards both offenses (a young 
man who, genuinely attracted forgets himself in a moment of passion 
but is fully prepared to stand by the consequences—and a confirmed 
debauchee who looks upon every female as fair game and seeks his 
own satisfaction without any deep affection and with no. sense of 
responsibility whatsoever) as completely equal under the title of actus 
completus.” These are some of the questionable statements which 
have not gone unchallenged (cf. Jan-Feb. issues of The Priest, “The 
Primacy of Love” by Father Martin Gounley, C.SS.R.) and which 
though confined to one chapter yet unfortunately tend to throw un- 
favorable light on the remainder of a book which does have some 
very fine points. A few minor errors might also be noted, e.g. listing 
Wisdom (p. 146) as one of the Cardinal virtues and citing a quota- 
tion (p. 93) from “gq. 24, art. 1, of the II* II** when it is actually 
from q. 25, art. 1. Read with due care in Chapter Six, a profitable book 
for those interested in Pastoral problems. aie 
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Religion and the State University. Edited by Erich A. Walter. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press. 321 pp. $6.50. 

Responding to a query of the Danbury Baptists Association in 
1802, Thomas Jefferson interpreted the Constitution as building a 
“wall of separation between Church and State.” The unfortunate 
employment of a metaphor to assure this small religious body that 
the Constitution forbids the lawmakers of this nation to enact legis- 
lation declaring a religious sect as the established church of the people 
of the United States quieted the Danbury Baptists. But unfortunately 
the metaphor became a fundamental concept or principle for those 
who have literally built a wall between Church and State. 

Profound educators have witnessed to the paralyzing effects im- 
posed on college students in state universities which follow the rigid 
interpretation of the separation theory. It is indeed consoling to know 
that some educators are now deeply concerned with the role of re- 
ligion in the formation of the student attending a state university. 
The essays published under the editorship of Erich A. Walter in 
Religion and the State University offer to parents, college adminis- 
trators, public officials, and religious leaders an excellent compilation 
of views on religion in all aspects of university life. Fr. John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., advances a Catholic viewpoint on the making of a 
pluralistic society. Legalwise, Paul G. Kauper proposes a thesis, for 
which there is a basis in the Constitution, advocating the inclusion 
of theology in the state university curriculum, though not as a com- 
pulsory course. Professor Helen C. White reveals the place of re- 
ligion in state university education and upholds the religion depart- 
ment in the University of Iowa as a goal to be pursued by other state 
universities. The President of Hunter College, George N. Shuster, 
attacks the pretentious role of religion in some state universities and 
offers some modern, moderate proposals. In fact, President Shuster’s 
essay challenges Thomists and Scholastics, at least implicitly, to 
present theology to the student not in the language of a medievalist, 
but as a St. Thomas of the twentieth century lecturing to the students 
of today. He cites the success of Romano Guardini, Yves Congar, 
O.P., Joseph Pieper and others in their mission to the modern intel- 
lectualists by means of such a prudent transition. 

This book demands to be read and heard because it is the voice 
of men of all denominations admonishing the nation that while it 
may be practical to know the philosophy of Communism and atheism, 
it is eminently and essentially more practical for the college student 
to know first the doctrine of his Creator who made him and sustains 
him through every moment of life on earth. V.DiF. 
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Freedom of Choice in Education. By Virgil C. Blum, S.J. Macmillan. 230 
pp. $3.95. 

“Liberty at a price—this is not liberty. This is the suppression 
of liberty,” (p. 121) emphasizes Father Blum, Professor of Political 
Science at Marquette University. Profound research and intensive 
study of the relation of “Federal aid” to “private educational in- 
stitutions” are much in evidence in Freedom of Choice in Education. 
This scholarly presentation is keyed to one problem and its practical 
solution : “the certificate or tax credit plan,” i.e. proposed government 
subsidy to parents or students to enable them to pay in part the tuition 
at the private school of their choice. More than adequate exposition 
is given the present constitutionality of educational relief, the de- 
mands of true democratic freedom, and the operational mode and 
the effects of the tax credit plan. 

“The U.S.S.R. challenge to world freedom is a challenge to 
America to solve its educational problems” (p. 1). The paramount 
importance of the individual distinguishes the free from the enslaved 
society, but the centrality of the individual today is being challenged. 
“Catholic parents, and many Protestant and Jewish parents as well, 
who send their children to religious schools of their own choosing, 
cannot but feel the injustice inflicted upon them when public assistance 
is refused to the institutions they build for performance of an ac- 
knowledged public service” (p. 139). Will Herberg, who wrote the 
Foreword to this volume, offers these words in support of Father 
Blum’s proposal. “Justice,” he writes, “is entirely on the side of those 
who call for public support to parochial and other religious schools 
performing a public function.” 

The manifold advantages resulting from the acceptance of the 
“tax credit plan” both for the individual and for the nation are 
clarified by the author. New opportunities and greater challenges for 
the gifted students and the greater ability of our schools economically 
and intellectually to effect the development of the nation in a way 
consistent with the constitutional guarantee of freedom of mind and 
freedom of religion are but two of the most desireable effects to be 
wrought through this plan (p. 203). Testimony for the defense is 
drawn from such eminent educators as Dr. Will Herberg, Ernest 
Barker, Bernard Idlings Bell, and others of equal stature. 

The scholarly presentation, profuse footnotes, and complete sub- 
ject and quotation index make this work a must for every student 
and professor of Political Science. Father Blum’s reflective analysis 
of American educational and political traditions will, of necessity, be 
of special concern to parents, educators, and legislators. A.F.C. 
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Education for American Democracy. By Edward J. Power. McGraw- 
Hill, 1958. 415 pp. $5.75. 


“It is man in the age of technology who stands most in need’ of 
that consistent and uniform education based on absolute truth and on 
God as the center of existence, an education which only Christian 
faith and the Catholic Church can provide. We must, therefore, con- 
tinue our traditional ideal of education in these new times.” The edi- 
tors at McGraw-Hill have made an auspicious beginning toward ful- 
filling this mandate of the late Holy Father by inaugurating a Catho- 
lic Series in Education. They envision a set of education textbooks 
written within the framework of Catholic thought and pedagogy 
which are abreast with modern thought and methods. 

Professor Power’s book, an introduction to education in the 
United States, is the first in this series. The presentation of material 
for an introductory course consonant with Christian thought is the 
aim of the author, who, as an assistant professor at the University 
of Detroit has personally experienced the need of such a work. He is 
concerned primarily with the principles of American education in 
public and private schools as they have evolved parallel with the 
progress made in American life and thought. The material is pre- 
sented in a logical and appealing manner. There are four main parts: 
Educational Ideals, Organization and Administration of Education 
in the United States ; Education Programs and Teachers ; and finally, 
Contemporary Issues and Special Problems. Individual chapters in 
these sections are followed by questions, exercises, readings and refer- 
ences designed to stimulate further inquiry on the part of the student. 
Illustrations, graphs and statistical data are profusely given in order 
to complete a picture which today is very much in need of recoloring. 
The author has also added an appendix of court decisions outstanding 
in the contribution they made, and are making, to the modern struc- 
ture of education in the United States. This book is of immense prac- 
tical value to educators, both Catholic and non-Catholic, who are 
deeply perplexed by the confusion in modern education. We look for- 
ward to the appearance of the complementary texts with great antici- 
pation. C.M.]J. 


The Origins of Man. Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism 
Ill 29. By Nicolas Corte. Translated by Eric Earnshaw Smith. Haw- 
thorn. 144 pp. $2.95. 


This book investigates the problems of man’s origins. It is a synop- 
tic study of what has been proposed and expounded in ancient myth- 
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ologies, in ancient and modern philosophies, in modern scientific 
works (especially in the fields of astronomy and human palaeontol- 
ogy), and lastly, in the light of facts contained in divine revelation 
and Catholic theology. 

Nicolas Corte has succeeded in his attempt to analyze the efforts 
of the past and present in this vast field. His treatment in the sections 
on mythology and philosophy is quite brief, but nevertheless he has 
provided an adequate survey. Unfortunately the teachings of the ex- 
istentialists and naturalists have not been specifically considered. Nor 
is the question of Evolutionism studied here, since a special volume 
of The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia is devoted to it. 

Broad in scope, The Origins of Man gives the reader a keen 
insight into the pivotal questions in this intriguing area of study. The 
work evidences admirably the spirit and discipline prescribed for such 
studies by Pope Pius XII in the Encyclical Humani Generis. 
A.M.B. 


The God of Reason. Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism | 
15. Regis Jolivet. Translated by Dom Mark Pontifex, O.S.B. Haw- 
thorn. 127 pp. $2.95. 


Monsignor Jolivet has been with the Catholic University of 
Lyons since his graduation from the Grand Seminaire there in 1914 
and he has held the office of Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy since 
1932. In this present work he sets forth a history of the debates con- 
cerning the “proofs” or “lack of proofs” for the existence of God, 
extending throughout the period from pre-Christian times to the 
present day, inclusive of the current position held by the Church 
according to his understanding. 

In the “Introduction” one decries Cartesian tendencies and 
the subscription to the Gilsonian understanding of “Faith and Rea- 
son.” The work itself follows a threefold division: The Moral Way, 
The Metaphysical Way, and The Nature of God. The “Moral Way” 
is primarily an historical survey, leaving the actual proofs to the 
second section, “The Metaphysical Way.” Inevitably, Saint Anselm’s 
proof for the existence of God is first in view and receives judgment 
worthy of the crime of confusing the logical and ontological orders. 
However, one perceives another ‘crime’ in this work, one of a much 
subtler nature. In searching for the truth contained in the Anselmian 
proof the author staggers the opinions in such a manner that the 
unwary reader might easily assume that Descartes, Saint Thomas, 
Blondel, and Sertillanges are in complete agreement ! 
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Descartes asserts that the inception of the proof is not the word 
“God,” but a real and objective essence or nature. The Angelic Doc- 
tor tells us in his Contra Gentes I, x, the third objection : It is evident 
that God exists, since essence and existence being the same in Him, 
he cannot not-exist. Blondel asserts that the idea of God is “auto- 
affirmative” and that the ontological proof, defective in us, has in 
itself its necessary force, or, to speak more accurately, that what is 
auto-affirmative is the very essence of God. What is left in Saint 
Anselm’s proof, concludes Sertillanges, is a deep awareness of God 
and though it is not a proof in the strict sense, there is, in anticipation 
of proof, a strong and imposing systematic construction of the hypo- 
thesis of God (pp. 47-48). 

We must note, as the author does elsewhere, that Descartes con- 
siders the proof in the real order due to an innate concept of the 
essence of God which would not be there unless it had a cause propor- 
tionate to it, God. The author also states that the reason for the “auto- 
affirmation” referred to by Blondel is due to this “obscure and con- 
fused” notion of the essence of God. However, he fails to mention 
that Saint Thomas and Sertillanges following Thomas deny any such 
intuition of the nature of God and make the statements quoted only 
under the presupposition that a demonstration through effects has 
preceded, i.e., after it has been demonstrated that God is Subsisting 
Being. This failure is due, we believe, to the choice of texts cited by 
Monsignor Jolivet. It is odd that he chose to quote an objection from 
the Contra Gentes and, relative to Sertillanges, the sentence preced- 
ing the quote used by the author from Les grandes theses de la philo- 
sophie thomiste states explicitly that if we affirm God existing, it must 
be only in virtue either of an intuition—but that suggests ontologism, 
or by a demonstration, which is refused. The “subtle crime” men- 
tioned above is not the misquotation of texts by the author, but the 
arrangement of these texts in such a manner that the reader reads 
himself into unwarranted difficulties. A.F.C. 


Biblical Criticism. Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism VI 
63. By Jean Steinmann. Translated by J. R. Foster. Hawthorn. 124 
pp. $2.95. 


The chief purpose Biblical Criticism is to restore the sacred 
texts to their original state, “their primitive purity.” The task is neces- 
sarily complex. As Pere Jean Steinmann points out in his admirably 
concise introduction, Biblical Criticism, is divided into many branches: 
textual and literary criticism, historical criticism, etc. Its very turbu- 
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lent history is obvious from even a cursory reading of the historical 
section of this book. Today, Biblical Criticism happily enjoys not only 
greater understanding but the hearty approval and encouragement of 
the Church. This has been due in large measure to the incalculable 
contribution of Pere Lagrange, “one of the greatest figures in the 
history of the Church.” 

Pere Steinmann divides his work under two main headings—the 
History of Biblical Criticism and its Present State. The consideration 
of the Present State of Biblical Criticism is regrettably too general 
to be adequately satisfying and too vague to fulfill its purpose. How- 
ever, there are chapters deserving of careful reading and reflection, 
especially the author’s observations in Chapter XII concerning the 
Semitic mind and the Hebrew language. Although at times a bit too 
apodictic about matters that are mere probabilities and opinions, e.g. 
dates, authors, interpretations, etc. the book on the whole is general 
enough to be agreeable and particular enough to answer—‘What is 
Biblical Criticism ?” 


Psychical Phenomena. Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism 
lil 36. By Reginald Omez, O.P. Translated by Renee Haynes. Haw- 
thorn. 144 pp. $2.95. 


Psychical Phenomena attempts to answer the question “Does a 
science of parapsychology really exist?” Fr. Reginald Omez, a French 
Dominican and a recognized authority in parapsychology, examines 
the whole gamut of the marvelous, the unusual and the mysterious 
from premonitions, poltergeists and stigmata to paranormal healing, 
telepathy, extra-sensory perception, and even to subliminal advertis- 
ing. Fr. Omez not only states the Church’s position toward these 
phenomena but strives to phrase his explanation in terms which will 
appeal to every reader, specialist or not. 

As a history of parapsychology, Psychical Phenomena is quite 
adequate, particularly when it is realized that this field has less than 
five works published in English by Catholic authors. In addition, 
many interesting cases are cited, e.g., Theresa Neumann and the 
swaying madonna of Assisi. Since, however, parapsychology is still 
in its infancy, few definitive answers can be given. Psychical Phe- 
nomena suffers from the lack of a comprehensive index, which de- 
ficiency, it is hoped, will be soon remedied. A selected bibliography 
of English authors (both Catholic and non-Catholic) is also included. 


P.M.O’S. 
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The Excavations at Qumran. A Survey of the Judean Brotherhood and 
its Ideas. By J. van der Ploeg, O.P. Translated by Kevin Smyth, S.J. 
Longmans. 233 pp. $4.00. 


The Dead Sea scrolls discovered in 1947 have been the subject 
of a veritable flood of literature, some of it scholarly, some “sen- 
sational,” and most of it controversial. Even the experts have had a 
hard time simply keeping up with all that is being published in scholar- 
ly journals, while the non-professional is at a loss to know where to 
turn for unbiased information. Father van der Ploeg, a Dutch Do- 
minican Scripture scholar, here presents a calm, objective synthesis 
of all that has been learned or theorized about the scrolls to date. 
His book is designed to give the non-professional a clear understand- 
ing of what the scrolls are in themselves and what their significance 
is for Christianity. 

He begins with the story of the actual discovery of the scrolls, 
and how they became world-famous. Then follows a sketch of the 
pertinent Jewish history during the last centuries before Christ, locat- 
ing the scrolls in their historical context. The next three chapters deal 
directly with the community of Jewish “monks” who produced the 
scrolls: its nature and origin, its place in Jewish society and thought, 
its own history, its religious doctrine and practice, its organization. 
The final chapter concentrates on the connection between the scrolls, 
the New Testament and Christianity. 

Though the Dead Sea scrolls have now been studied for over 
ten years, relatively few certainties can be deduced from them, as 
compared with the plethora of mere possibilities and probabilities they 
allow. Unfortunately, much of the popular literature on the subject 
has exalted conjecture to the status of certitude, broadcasting many 
false ideas about the scrolls and their implications. In quiet contrast, 
Father van der Ploeg never permits his assertions or explanations to 
exceed what is strictly warranted by the facts, and in general he fol- 
lows the theories currently gaining favor among the experts and 
most likely to be accepted ultimately by all. 


Catholics, Protestants or Jews looking for an orderly, dispassion- 
ate account of the Dead Sea scrolls and their meaning, written by an 
expert for the general reading public, will find it in The Excavations 
at Qumran. The translation is very well done, hiding all evidence of 
the fact that it is a translation. ba 
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The Christian Approach to the Bible. By Dom Celestin Charlier. Trans- 
lated by Hubert J. Richards and Brendan Peters. Newman. 299 pp. 
$4.00. 


This is not a book for the many but for the few, the few who 
are interested enough to put forth the effort to understand it and 
thereby profit from it. Dom Charlier’s language, explanations, con- 
cepts, approach are all directed to these “few.” To the ordinary per- 
son desirious of knowing a little bit more about his Bible without too 
much trouble, this book may lead to utter confusion and discourage- 
ment. The one clear impression he may be left with is that the Bible 
is a very difficult book to read and better left alone. But to the careful 
and attentive reader The Christian Approach to the Bible will give 
a great deal of profit. 


Does the Bible need to be popularized? This is a question Dom 
Charlier’s first chapter answers by showing that the Protestant seizure 
of the Bible to promote their cause instilled in Catholics a “hands off” 
attitude toward the Book of books. Some went so far as to call it a 
“Protestant book.” When once again comparatively few Catholics 
interested themselves in the Bible, they travelled to the extreme, (in 
imitation of their Protestant forerunners) and treated Scripture as a 
biologist would treat a frog, neglecting its Divine character. There 
were also Catholics of the opposite extreme who let themselves go in 
whatever direction the printed word of the Bible moved them caring 
little whether they understood the text or not. Somewhere in the mid- 
dle lies the virtue. 


Two important elements of the Bible itself, the understanding of 
which are necessary in forming a sensible Bible reader, are given due 
emphasis in Dom Charlier’s work. The first is the “Semitic mentality,” 
the instrument through which God chose to share His secrets with us. 
Western Christians while spiritually Semites, are culturally Greeks. 
To better understand the Bible we must also become Semites cultural- 
ly. Emphasis must be put more on the concrete, particular, moral and 
less on the abstract, universal, and intellectual. The second element is 
the “theandric” nature of the Bible. This simply means that the Bible 
has two authors, God and man, and in the study of the Bible the role 
of each must be taken into account. To say that God alone is the author 
is to destroy God, for the Bible is anything but the perfect product 
of a perfect being. To say that man alone is the author is to deprive 
man: of his destiny, for without a divine revelation men could never 
know of the Trinity, Grace, the Incarnation, the Redemption and 
most would not know of God’s existence and Providence. The Bible 
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then is the product of both God and man—a fact which must never 
be forgotten. 

Perhaps the section which most commends itself is that entitled 
“Meditative Reading” (pp. 276-280) where Dom Charlier gives some 
very practical pointers on a method for reading the Bible. He insists 
first of all that a prospective Bible reader have “a sense of History, 
a sense of literary form, a sense of the gradual growth of revelation, 
a sense of faith, and plain common sense.” Liturgical, continuous, 
meditative, doctrinal, and sapiential are the author’s descriptive ad- 
jectives for the varied facets in this one method of reading the Bible. 
An excellent introduction, the careful reading of which will enhance 
its value tenfold. J.V.B. 


The Acts of the Apostles. Text and Commentary. By Giuseppe Ricciotti. 
Translated by Laurence E. Byrne, C.R.L. Bruce. 420 pp. $8.00. 


In this latest commentary, Fr. Ricciotti has been able to give free 
play to that historical method which he emphasized by design in his 
commentary on The Letters of St. Paul, but there the rich, complex 
doctrinal content had constantly to interrupt the flow of the historical 
narrative. Ricciotti’s original Italian translation of Acts was made 
directly from the Greek, with clarifying phrases set in brackets. The 
copious and scholarly notes comment on the text verse by verse. There 
are eight chapters of introductory material, the two most important 
being Chapter II—a thorough discussion of the Eastern and Western 
recensions of Acts, and Chapter VIII—a summary and critique of 
modern, non-Catholic exegesis of Acts. As though sensitive to the 
recent allegations of some that Luke was not a physician and used 
popular rather than professional medical terms, Ricciotti pounces 
on every possible indication of Luke’s medical background; some- 
times the conformations adduced are very telling, but at other times 
they are painfully forced. There is an excellent discussion of glos- 
solalia or the gift of tongues (pp. 65ff). Unlike Martindale, S.J., Ric- 
ciotti sees many indications of Luke’s dependence on St. Paul in 
concepts as well as in words. Against certain modern opinions Ric- 
ciotti repeats in an emphatic manner his earlier assertion that the death 
penalty in Judea always required the permission of the Roman gov- 
ernor ; cfr. pp. 129, 130. 

It is a careful, scholarly and highly interesting commentary. The 
present format—verse by verse comment—highly advantageous for 
purposes of precision and completeness, may, however, discourage 
many from profiting fully from its riches. It is to be hoped that 
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eventually the sections of general interest and value may be repub- 
lished as a continuous narrative more on the order of the author’s 
Life of Christ, but, of course, on a much more modest scale. W.S. 


The Faithful at Mass By William S. Abell. Helicon Press. 118 pp. $2.75. 


The greatest structural force of this little book is that one “not 
versed in the prayers and actions of the Mass may use it at low Mass 
for a period of time, and thereafter return to the Missal with more 
assurance and with greater fruitfulness.” This is especially verified 
in the second section of the book. The left page contains the text of 
the Mass with general rubrical indications, its counterpart presents 
pertinent spiritual reflections and explanatory notes. It is more than 
simply spiritual reading. It is a learning while you pray. This is es- 
pecially understandable since The Faithful at Mass is an outgrowth of 
instructions for the author’s own children. In its own way, then, it 
bears the ‘good-housekeeping’ label. 

The first forty pages of the book present a background for the 
devotional considerations outlined above. Mr. Abell has tried to draw 
out the nature of the Mass and its historical development. His ap- 
proach is eminently one of simplicity. He has underscored the good 
to be done and occasionally frowns on unhappy practices such as the 
distribution of Holy Communion before the celebrant’s own com- 
munion. The approach possesses the merit of a layman’s appeal to 
layman. Its concepts are expressed in a way not above the man with- 
out a college diploma. 

Were the author’s name and preface to be omitted, it would be 
easily surmised that the text was written by a devout layman. The 
telltale marks of lay authorship are the extreme reserve in expression 
and filial dependence on secondary sources. Overlooking these under- 
standable drawbacks, there is a well-founded hope that many good 
folk will derive much profit from The Faithful at Mass. L.T. 


The Light of the World. By Benedict Baur, O.S.B. Herder. 
Volume |: The Advent and the Christmas Cycle. 278 pp. $4.75. 
Volume II: The Easter Cycle. 383 pp. $5.50. 


The Light of the World has as its primary objective “to increase 
the reader’s acquaintance with the feasts of the Church and with her 
teaching as found in the missal, so that these may become a fruitful 
background for mental prayer and a help and protection for a Chris- 
tian life.” This lofty ideal of Archabbot Baur has been singularly 
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realized in these, the first two volumes of a trilogy bringing to light 
the wealth of spiritual doctrine that abounds in the liturgical texts 
of the Mass. The result is a work of eminent practicality. 

For in the soul’s quest for perfection there is no better path to 
follow than that illumined by Christ, and which the Church sets be- 
fore the faithful during the liturgical year. Following the Temporal 
Cycle, Fr. Baur gives special emphasis and consideration to the Sun- 
day Masses as these are the focal points of each week, for they set 
the spirit which pervades and animates the weekday Masses. 
Focusing the mind’s attention on the essential spirit of the Sun- 
day Mass and tracing its evolvement and development as the week 
progresses, he has opened the door to a keener and deeper insight into 
the Christo-centric liturgy, and its role in the life, development and 
spiritual maturing of the soul. The Light of the World offers whole- 
some spiritual nourishment in the form of liturgical meditations. 

Since a work on spiritual development is measured by the degree 
in which it correlates men’s lives with that of the Son of God, The 
Light of the World deserves a unique place among the many works 
on meditation. It has a universality in its message transcending the 
limits of a particular age or individual. It can be used profitably by 
men and women of all walks of life in their quest of Christ-like per- 
fection. C.McC. 


Perfection in the Market Place. Compiled and edited by Francis Wen- 
dell, O.P., and Regis Ryan, O.P. Rosary Press. 168 pp. $1.00 (paper). 


A certain skepticism creeps into the judgments of readers habit- 
ually cajoled towards “must” books. This attitude is understandable. 
It is even pardonable if leeway is left for the occasional “real McCoy.” 
Perfection in the Market Place cannot be neglected without impru- 
dence by the Dominican Tertiary. Even though without a personal 
copy, the Tertiary should be familiar with its contents. The reasons 
are weighty. In order that charity find its fulfillment it must be effec- 
tive as well as affective. However, the best practical means for the 
realization of the perfection of charity in the concrete are not always 
clear. Perfection in the Market Place is directly ordered to removing 
impediments. Have you ever wondered what is the Tertiary’s obliga- 
tion to study? How a Chapter can work more closely with the Do- 
minican Fathers in a particular locale? If a telephone committtee 
would be a practical aid for a chapter in contacting its members at 
the time of a death? Many such issues are answered or raised for 
immediate consideration in this Tertiarian handbook. 
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The results of the combined energies of the workshops at the 
First National Third Order Congress are recorded here for study 
and application. Nine papers delivered at the Congress by Domini- 
cans, cleric and lay, are included. After each address the addition of 
pertinent questions point up the most essential elements. Perhaps one 
of the most outstanding papers is that of Albert Drexelius, O.P. on 
“The Why and the How of the Apostolate in the Third Order.” He 
tells, by way of exemplification, of Buffalo Chapter work in sponsor- 
ing for the Feast of Christ the King an annual festival whose proceeds 
are sent as relief to Dominican missionaries abroad; the five sewing 
groups that turn out items for the cancer patients of the Dominican 
Sisters of the Sick Poor; the discussion groups. Perfection is “do- 
able” in the market place. It is done! 

If Dominicans can help one another, if Dominicans can join 
hands to lift a depressing world, then the recent Congress and its 
follow-up via Perfection in the Market Place are as silvered surfaces 
of supernatural gold. L.T. 


The Sanctifier. By Luis M. Martinez, late Archbishop of Mexico City. 
Translated by Sr. M. Aquinas, O.S.U. Saint Anthony Guild. 322 pp. 
$4.00. 


This work by the late Archbishop of Mexico City is a 
comprehensive volume on a much neglected subject. Treating of 
the Trinity, the most profound of the mysteries and the central dogma 
of our Faith, Archbishop Martinez has given a theological treatment 
of the “forgotten Person of the Trinity” in such a unique and simple 
manner that the affective life of the reader is necessarily moved to a 
deeper and more penetrating love for the Holy Spirit. He is profound 
in his simplicity. One sees, as far as the mystery permits the human 
mind, how the Love which is God operates in the soul of man through 
the bestowal of His Gifts and Fruits ; how the soul comes to an appre- 
ciation of its greatness by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. “At times 
we do not realize the riches that God has given us; we are not aware 
that we possess in our souls a most perfect world, more excellent and 
beautiful than the exterior one, because we have grace which makes 
us resemble God. We also bear within us the theological virtues, which 
put us in intimate contact with divinity; the moral virtues, which 
order and dispose everything in our lives; and the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, which keep us in communication with Him and enable us to 
receive His holy movements.” 

The supernatural life of the soul can best develop when it has 
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a sound and doctrinal knowledge that is analyzed, penetrated and 
applied. This, in essence, is what The Sanctifier presents to those 
who are seriously concerned with their progress in perfection. Here 
we have a down to earth presentation of the Angelic Doctor’s teach- 
ing regarding the Holy Ghost and His inhabitation in the souls of 
the just. A more firm foundation could not be sought. 

The first part, based on St. Thomas (I, QQ. 38, 43), is a broad 
and general conspectus regarding the Holy Ghost and His operations 
in the individual soul. Followed by a detailed and profound examina- 
tion of the Spirit’s influence through His Gifts and Fruits as found 
in I-II, QQ. 68, 70, this doctrinal trilogy is completed with a con- 
sideration of the Beatitudes in their relation to each individual soul 
(I-II, Q. 69). 

The Sanctifier is recommended not simply as a good book to be 
found in every library of spiritual works but a positive asset for any 
sincere person earnestly seeking perfection. A course of safe, doc- 
trinal preaching for the priest, it will serve as a tremendous aid to 
seminarians in studying the tract on the “Holy Ghost.” Religious will 
find in it a font for profitable spiritual reading ; the laity will rejoice 
in the solace and consolation derived from a deeper knowledge of 
that Love which is God. C.M.J. 


Sisters What to Know. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. Liturgical Press. 288 pp. 
$3.00. 


Sisters What to Know is a twofold collection, the first consisting 
of articles written by Fr. Herbst over the past ten years for Sponsa 
Regis, a monthly spiritual review for Sisters; the second made up 
of questions and answers taken from the author’s Convent Queries 
column. The order of the book is chronological, assuming that of 
the publication of the articles. Yet, for the benefit of the reader there 
is attached an analytical index running from “A to Z”—covering 
everything from Absolution to Zeal for souls. Almost every phase 
of a religious’ everyday life is touched upon—prayer, work, recreation, 
etc. All are cast in a very “down to earth” mould guaranteed to stimu- 
late attention, and to provide the religious with a sound practical 
knowledge applicable to his own life. Fr. Herbst wrote “this unpre- 
tentious book” to aid religious souls in realizing their ideal of coming 
closer to God. The conscientious reader cannot fail to benefit in his 
own spiritual life, for it is the very unpretentious and conversational 
mode adopted by the author that makes the reader alive to the value 
of duties and the activities of ompeay life that have perhaps fallen 
into the rut of routine. X.McL. 
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The Catholic Church and Salvation. In the Light of Recent Pronounce- 
ments by the Holy See. By Joseph Clifford Fenton. Newman. 190 
pp. $3.25. 

In The Catholic Church and Salvation Monsignor Joseph C. 
Fenton undertakes to explain and analyze the Church’s own state- 
ments on the doctrine of salvation and its relationship to the Church. 
Basically he is concerned with a dogma which is commonly summed 
up in a deceptively simple phrase: outside the Church there is no 
salvation. Only recent years have brought home to the American 
Church the very real danger of its misinterpretation. Witness the 
extremely rigid views of the St. Benedict Center group and the re- 
sultant tragedy. Moreover, it is a fact that the American Catholic 
mind, unconsciously conditioned by the indifferentism of its Protes- 
tant milieu, too often is inclined to the other extreme in its under- 
standing of this basic doctrine of salvation. 

For a proper understanding of any revealed truth it is above all 
necessary to look to the Church for guidance. In the first section of 
his work Monsignor Fenton selects eight official pronouncements of 
the ecclesiastical magisterium which, taken together, provide a com- 
plete summary of the official teaching of the Church on this subject. 
Each of these pronouncements, clearly and perceptively analyzed 
by the author, form a separate chapter. The second section deals with 
the theological and historical background of the doctrine, considering 
first the concept of salvation itself, then salvation relative to the 
basic concept of the Church. The final chapter is a valuable summary 
of the historical accidents behind some of the inaccurate renderings 
of the doctrine, especially regarding the misunderstanding of St. 
Robert Bellarmine’s distinction between the soul and body of the 
Church. 

This work, which has obvious apologetic value, fills a very 
definite need. It is the more fortunate that it has come from the 
capable hands of Monsignor Fenton, a distinguished theologian as 
well as a recognized authority on the magisterium of the Church. We 
might note, however, the misleading sub-title. The first five of the 
eight pronouncements are as “recent” as 1215, 1302, 1442, 1854 and 
1863. J.M.C. 


The Challenge of Bernadette. By Hugh Ross Williamson. Newman. 101 
pp. $1.95. 
Pope Pius XII spoke of our age as the dawning of a new era. 
History will perhaps discover that 1858 holds the key to this era, 
for it was a year of wide-sweeping intellectual revolution. Darwin, 
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Marx, and Wagner sprung their theories on a civilization already in 
crisis. In France rampant materialism prevailed while masonry con- 
trolled the political situation. Renan’s life of a purely human Christ 
shocked the Christian world. Once more the Church witnessed a 
relentless persecution that was not without martyrs. 

This skeptical world of 1858 was challenged on its own terms. 
In February of that year the Mother of God appeared to Bernadette, 
not only confirming the dogma of her Immaculate Conception, but 
opening at Lourdes a fountain of miracles that has streamed on to our 
times. The invisible reality of God’s power over the universe was 
made manifest by the miracles which ensued. And this was the chal- 
lenge of Bernadette: to accept the apparitions and all they imply— 
nothing less than the whole gamut of Catholic doctrine, on the basis 
of these miracles. 

Why Mary chose Bernadette, and Lourdes, in this particular 
year of 1858 are questions Mr. Williamson’s book tries to answer. 
He offers fresh and stimulating insights into a subject that has been 
discussed many times. However one must take exception with his 
singular estimation of Mother Vauzou. His conclusions do not cor- 
respond to the traditional biographies of Bernadette, (that of Father 
Petitot, O.P., and Msgr. Trochu’s) nor are they consonant with the 
testimony given at the process of canonization. It is hard to see how 
Mother Vauzou’s sharp reprimands could be strained into a semblance 
of kindness, and it is painful to see this semblance manufactured at the 
expense of another sister’s character. There are other instances of 
Mother Vauzou’s unkindness which Mr. Williamson does not at- 
tempt to explain away. Apart from some rather inexact opinions the 
book is important and timely for the twentieth century. 

Bernadette’s challenge was first aimed at the unbelieving world 
of 1858. It is still a challenge to the world of 1959. A.M.E. 


Church History. Vol. |: Christian Antiquity. By Karl Bihlmeyer and Her- 
mann Tuchle. Translated by Victor E. Mills, O.F.M. Newman. 438 
pp. $8.50. 


This is the first of a protracted three volume translation by Victor 
E. Mills, O.F.M. from the thirteenth German edition of the “Church 
History” by Doctors Karl Bihlmeyer and Hermann Tiichle. The orig- 
inal work was prepared by the renowned F. X. Funk, famed for his 
pioneer sudies in the documents of the early Church. Like all scholar- 
ly works, constant revision was necessitated by the steady gathering 
of new information from later historical research. This exhaustive 
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task was undertaken by Dr. Bihlmeyer and, after him, Dr. Tiichle 
and they have given us an edition containing the results of the latest 
research complete with a thoroughly up to date bibliography. 

Their purpose was merely to state the facts, the necessary foun- 
dations for the formation of sound judgments. This book is a concise 
presentation of facts, not an historical synthesis—synthesis being a 
task which the authors leave to the teacher. They have so acted be- 
lieving that a textbook can give only the starting point for synthesis 
and reflections. By distinguishing between teacher and textbook, they 
put a considerable burden on the professor, but one which the con- 
scientious teacher will undertake with enthusiasm. 

The work obviously is a textbook of inestimable value to the 
professor as well as the student, containing as it does comprehensive 
bibliographies. Layman and cleric alike will find this three volume 
history of invaluable service broadening their knowledge of the 
Church. 

Salient points include a scholarly exposition of the task, method 
and division of Church History together with helpful material on its 
sources and auxiliary sciences. One would have to look far and wide 
for a history which treats with such conciseness and clarity, a period 
wherein the Church was torn by heresy and schism. Its clear and 
readable style, and its system of finer print for supplementary and 
less vital material combine to make this a truly excellent work. 


The Young Ones. By Bishop James E. Walsh, M.M. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy. 213 pp. $3.50. 


Forty years ago James Edward Walsh, a young champion of 
the Faith, stepped on China’s shore—a shore as yet untouched by 
the godlessness of the Red Tide. But it was not long after the young 
priest’s arrival that the fetid waters of Communism began to rise, 
and he was to see the day when the hammer and sickle of the “agrarian 
reformers” would be directed to the destruction of the very roots of 
religion. 

Today, as a result of systematic purgation by Communists, only 
a handful of missionaries remain in China. At their head is the now 
experienced and mature champion of forty years ago, Bishop James 
Edward Walsh, the only American Bishop in China. Refusing to 
admit to any of the trumped up charges leveled against him, Bishop 
Walsh has not been coerced into seeking an exit from China. Thus 
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he is able to remain among the people whom he loves, although this 
now means imprisonment for him. 

The Chinese people have captured Bishop Walsh’s heart, but 
those for whom his heart has a special fondness are the children of 
China. Fascinated and enthralled by their loves and sorrows, their 
deeds and antics, he has captured the intense drama of childhood and 
family life in his book The Young Ones. Although his essays contain 
no political overtones—they had to be sent out one chapter at a time 
to avoid confiscation by the Communists—The Young Ones is far 
more than a superficial sketch of interesting persons. 

It is a penetrating insight into the very character of Chinese life, 
especially the life of China’s children. Bishop Walsh’s vibrant pen 
touches upon a variety of subjects: the Peter Pan existence of a child, 
stark poverty, the pangs of loneliness, the deep seated love of a young 
girl. Each story is a never-to-be-forgotten voyage into the hearts of 
the young, hearts that still pulsate with the Christian way of life. 
The inherent spirituality of the Chinese is clearly revealed in their 
devotion to the Sacred Heart and the Blessed Mother and in their 
intense love of the Mass. 

Bishop Walsh relates these stories in a striking and delightful 
manner which gives The Young Ones distinctive charm and fascina- 
tion. It is a book within the intellectual orbit of the whole family—a 
source of enjoyment and profit to all. C.McC. 


Three Who Ventured. By Myles Connolly. Lippincott. 248 pp. $3.75. 


Modern psychologists and centuries old spiritual writers are 
agreed that self-knowledge is the beginning of self-mastery. Every- 
man has a vocation to be something in life, but in order to achieve 
this “something” he must first be himself. In Three Who Ventured, 
Mr. Connolly, a skilled poet and short story writer—the author of 
the famous Mr. Blue—has used this truth to bring unity to these 
otherwise unrelated stories of three men with utterly different views 
of life but on a common journey toward eternity. Dennis, an im- 
prudent priest under episcopal censure; Mann Timothy, a devoted 
family man with deep-rooted faith which triumphs over tragedy ; and 
John Martin, broken down playwright who passes from drink, im- 
morality and murder to repentance and reconciliation, are the main 
characters. 

Engrossing and indeed powerful as Mr. Connolly’s stories un- 
deniably are, his thoroughly likable characters seem rather incredible, 
the denizens of a twilight world half real, half fantastic. One wonders 
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if he is perhaps playing on the “fairy-tale” instinct so strong even in 
sophisticated adults ? A.M.E. 


Literary Distractions. By Ronald Knox. Sheed and Ward. 232 pp. $3.50. 


Literary Distractions, a collection of lectures given by the late 
Msgr. Knox, are indicative of the manifold talents and wisdom that 
he brought to the English literary scene during the past fifty years. 
The essays offer a keen analysis of the various elements which dis- 
tinguish good literature. But, in fact, one scarcely realizes that it is 
an analysis at all. For Msgr. Knox is talking about people he knew 
and loved—the English “greats”: Dr. Johnson, Chesterton, Belloc 
and others. Through his perceptive and oftentimes humorous insights, 
we are given an expert’s appreciation of the factors that enabled these 
men to write so well and so enduringly. 

However, that is but one part of the analysis. Other essays in 
this collection include lectures which reveal Msgr. Knox’s own ap- 
proach to the intricacies of good writing. Among those found in this 
section are such diverting titles as: “French without Tears,” “On 
English Translation,” and “Detective Stories.” Needless to say, he is 
thoroughly familiar with all of these diverse subjects and has dis- 
cussed them with his customary understanding and clarity. Literary 
Distractions is a worthy testimonial to the amazing literary erudition 
and consummate artistry of Msgr. Knox. J.K. 


Saints and Snapdragons. By Lucile Hasley. Sheed & Ward. 214 pp. 
$3.00. 


It is an infrequent occurrence when a reviewer happens upon a 
book that is at once genuinely humorous and intellectually satisfying. 
Lucile Hasley, in her familiar, vivid style, has combined both of these 
elements in her latest work, Saints and Snapdragons. It is a series of 
highly personalized essays on various trends and situations that char- 
acterize our modern American way of life. The subject matter of 
the essays ranges all the way from the problems confronting the lay- 
man (herself!) studying Theology, to the difficulties involved in 
securing the services of a plumber. But whether Mrs. Hasley is ex- 
posing the inherent silliness of “togetherness” or skillfully poking 
fun at the rage on mood music, her writing always reveals a keen 
sense of balance and considered judgment. 

One of the best essays, at least to this reader, is entitled, “Let 
Nothing You Dismay” which is a short Christmas fantasy devoted 
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to the activities of a family preparing for the holiday celebration. After 
chuckling throughout the story, you suddenly realize that it is no 
laughing matter at all and it almost makes you want to cry instead. 
The book also has a decidedly contemporary bent not only in its 
topical selections but also in its refreshing use of current idiom. Saints 
and Snapdragons makes for an enjoyable and profitable reading ex- 
perience. J.K. 


The English Religious Heritage. By Conrad Pepler, O.P. Herder. 444 pp. 
$4.95. 


English spirituality is a unique blend of the fiery and poetic soul 
of the Celtic monks evangelizing down from the north, and the “pre- 
cise and staid exactitude” of St. Augustine’s Roman Benedictines 
working up from the south: giving that “special character of un- 
demonstrative yet highly imaginative fervor to English Christian 
life.” It is a healthy spirituality, robust and bracing, yet far gentler 
and considerate of human frailty than the “more violent and spectacu- 
lar forms found on the Continent.” On the other hand, if “the north- 
ern air preaches moderation in penance” and avoids the excesses 
of the warm-blooded south by a sound common sense (English 
Anchoresses might even keep a cat—just one!) this is still no doctrine 
of mediocrity or a false and naturalistic humanism. 

Fr. Pepler offers his work as an introduction only. He is generous 
with quotations, but really wants us to meet the mystics in person. 
His book, originating as it did in articles for Life of the Spirit and 
Study Week-ends at the Cenacle Convent, Hampstead, has wonderful 
artistic unity in published form. After several introductory essays 
(in one of which the often misunderstood roles of Ascetical and 
Mystical Theology are clarified) the author chooses the decidedly 
clever approach of using one mystic to exemplify each of the stages 
of the spiritual life according to the classical division. William Lang- 
land and his Piers Plowman illustrate the first Conversion from sin; 
the Ancren Riwle teaches us the purgative Way; Richard Rolle in- 
troduces the Illuminative Way,; the Cloud of Unknowing and Mother 
Julian of Norwich describe the Unitive Way. A final section on the 
more famous English mystic, Walter Hilton, and his Scale of Perfec- 
tion summarize the doctrine im toto with a theological and analytical 
precision which truly foreshadows “the consummate skill of St. John 
of the Cross.” : 

Of special attractiveness are several pronounced emphases: the 
utter adaptability and variability of any merely external rule to fit 
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individual circumstances, which the Ancren Riwle urges against ex- 
cessive rigidity; the marvelous balance between the objective spirit- 
uality of the Middle Ages and the subjective spirituality of post- 
Renaissance and modern times caught by these predominantly 14th 
century masters; the vivid imagery and insight of their matchless 
prose; (concepts such as “the lump of sin”). One could go on and 
on. The book does have minor defects, but such are dwarfed by its 
manifold excellences. 

Fr. Pepler has no wish for us to abandon the great French and 
Spanish masters of the spiritual life. He would simply reclaim this 
precious treasury of English mystical writings, which have so long 
been read (often incorrectly) and used by Non-Catholics as spirit- 
uality, studied by scholars of Middle English as literature, exploited 
by “dabblers in mysticism” as novelty, but practically ignored by 
Catholics. Let us hope Fr. Pepler’s zeal and painstaking labor in pre- 
paring this introduction will be repaid with abundant fruit. Q.L. 


Gibbon and Rome. By E. J. Oliver. Sheed and Ward. 198 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Oliver, a graduate in the School of Modern History, Christ 
Church, Oxford, has noted in his brief list of sources (p. 195) that: 
“This study has been largely based, as will be all too evident to those 
familiar with Gibbon material, on relating his Autobiography to The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” It is difficult to see why Mr. 
Oliver has added the qualification “to those familiar with Gibbon 
material” for his shrewd, if non-professional, attempt to penetrate 
Gibbon’s psyche through the Autobiography could scarcely be a secret 
to any reader. The results of his psychoanalysis are suggestive but 
seldom really convincing. Admittedly, however, Mr. Oliver’s task is 
not an enviable one. The famed 18th century English historian has 
often been called the perfect representative of his age and those who 
have studied his achievement have often enough been content to pic- 
ture him as a prototype who embodies common traits and attitudes. 
Gibbon himself strove consciously to be a man of the world and to 
imbibe deeply of that urbane, cosmopolitan culture which was so large- 
ly the by-product of the French Enlightenment. If he wrote an Auto- 
biography it was chiefly to express his contentment with himself and 
his world. Even when he wished to indulge in a sort of Rousseauvian 
self-analysis the Enlightenment’s overemphasis upon the purely ra- 
tional at the expense of the psychic rendered him incapable of it. 

In Gibbon and Rome, E. J. Oliver has ripped off bits and pieces 
of the mask to reveal the “true” Gibbon. Then, working with a person 
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rather than a classification, he has tried to relate Gibbon’s “personal” 
qualities and experiences to his historical productions, chiefly The 
Decline and Fall. Since he is often working in near total darkness 
Mr. Oliver has usually preferred to enumerate a taxative list of pos- 
sibilities rather than to commit himself wholeheartedly to a single 
theory. It is hardly possible flatly to disagree with him for somewhere 
in the book additional, and sometimes conflicting, analyses have also 
been given their place. Nowhere is Mr. Oliver’s tortured search for 
possible factors and motives more evident than in the chapter “Ox- 
ford Monks” where he explains why Gibbon, who spent barely a year 
at Oxford, held that venerable institution in ill-repute. 

Some of his observations in “Oxford Monks” are interesting 
and to the point, but they should have been evaluated and separated 
from rather far-fetched possibilities which have been thrown in “just 
in case.” This is a general criticism valid for most of Mr. Oliver’s 
painstaking excursions into Gibbon’s soul and then out again to trace 
possible causes to known effects many of which have already been 
quite adequately explained by relating his historical writings: (1) 
to the spirit of the early Enlightenment typified by Bayle and Le 
Clerc; (2) to the method of the Jansenist historians of Port-Royal, 
especially Tillemont. 

In his evaluation of Gibbon the historian the author is entirely 
conventional, and is satisfied to borrow heavily from Christopher 
Dawson’s “striking,” “illuminative” Introduction to the Everyman 
edition of The Decline and Fall not merely for ideas but sometimes 
for phrasing as well. He places Dean Milman (1791-1868) in a false 
light, however, when he takes ironic note of how the Dean, the editor 
of the 1838 edition of The Decline and Fall, found an example of 
Gibbon’s indulgence to the Bishops of Rome “excessive” (p. 6). Ac- 
tually, Milman’s own treatise History of Latin Christianity (1855) 
was a balanced, sympathetic study and helped to foster an impartial 
study of medieval life and institutions; cf. The Oxford Dictionary 
of the Christian Church p. 901. Oliver’s statment (p. 163) that : “Gib- 
bon was the heir of long prejudices against the Byzantine Empire 
which remained lively in the eighteenth century” is quite misleading 
(italics mine). In the preceding century Byzantine studies had flour- 
ished under the impetus of such great scholars as the Jesuits Labbe 
and Poussines ; the Dominicans Jacques Goar, Francois Combefis and 
Michael Lequier ; also Du Cange, the founder of Byzantine historical 
studies, and Fabrot, Mabillon, de Montfaucon, Anselmo Banduri of 
Ragusa etc. This upsurge of interest in Byzantine studies received a 
severe setback in the 18th century primarily because of the immediate 
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rather than inherited influence of the Enlightenment. (Ostrogorsky, 
History of the Byzantine State, 1957; pp. 3-6). It should also have 
been more clearly emphasized how Gibbon’s contempt for Byzantine 
civilization effectively discouraged research in that field for nearly a 
century. 

One can quarrel too, with the validity of Oliver’s claim that Gib- 
bon presents for the modern a lucid picture “of what happens in the 
disruption of civilization and the emergence of a new world” (p. 192). 
In an earlier lecture to the British Academy (1934), apparently not 
utilized by the author, Dawson points out very well how Gibbon’s 
failure to appreciate the processes of sociological change makes his 
analysis of the causes of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
to lack not only profundity but clarity as well. It is very much to the 
point to indicate here that Oliver’s suggestion that Gibbon’s scrupulous 
examination of human motives in his writings reflects his earlier dis- 
illusionment in both love and religion is open to serious challenge. As 
Dawson has indicated, Gibbon’s concern for motives arose funda- 
mentally from his belief, derived from the Enlightenment, “that hu- 
man nature is always the same and that all historical events can be 
explained by a certain number of constant psychological motives 
which were the same among the Greeks and Romans as they are 
today” (Dawson). Here we have an outstanding instance of the ten- 
sion the author has left unresolved between his “psychoanalysis” and 
the conclusions of those who have studied Gibbon primarily accord- 
ing to his intellectual milieu. 

It should be said to Oliver’s credit, though, that he has isolated 
more precisely than Dawson Gibbon’s own judgment as to just how 
far Christianity was the cause of the decline of the Roman mon- 
archy (p. 125). 

When Oliver speaks of the degree to which oriental influences 
affected the Eastern Empire he is, as is not uncommon for him, speak- 
ing by second hand (p. 165). His few general remarks on this thorny 
question should be taken with extreme reserve and compared to the 
conclusions of a first-ranking Byzantinist, George Ostrogosky in his 
History of the Byzantine State, p. 29, n. 3: “Direct influences from 
the East were, however, of secondary importance; they were never 
determining factors in Byzantine civilization. .. .” 

Oliver in praising Gibbon’s conscientiousness and accuracy as an 
historian echoes the near-unanimous verdict of competent scholars. 
Yet, the late Msgr. Knox, never afraid of sticking out from the 
crowd, cites with some chagrin Gibbon’s gross misuse of a quote 
from Mosheim on the matter of the proper relationship of the Al- 
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bigenses to the Paulicians, and closes his remarks with this pungent 
advice: “Those who are interested in the value of Gibbon as an his- 
torian are invited to re-read the passages quoted at the beginning of 
this note”; cf. Enthusiasm pp. 90, 91. 

Whatever its drawbacks Gibbon and Rome has succeeded in 
making its hero appear a bit more likeable than the conventional cari- 
catures have shown him to be. More important, the fusillade of 
theories Mr. Oliver has discharged has scored more than one good 
point and future biographers and essayists of the Gibbon theme will 
be obliged to take them into serious account. WS. 


Three Cardinals: Newman, Manning and Wiseman. By E. E. Reynolds. 
Kenedy. 278 pp. $5.50. 


Under the inspired leadership of John Henry Newman, Nicholas 
Wiseman and Henry Edward Manning, English Catholicism in the 
nineteenth century finally emerged from its dark night of persecution 
and oblivion. Three Cardinals is a portrait of these extraordinary men. 
The author, Mr. E. E. Reynolds, well known for his two highly suc- 
cessful biographies, St. Thomas More and St. John Fisher, traces the 
principal characteristics of the cardinals with his accustomed skillful 
strokes. He chiefly relies upon comparison of the cardinals’ “personal 
characteristics and achievements, . . . their intellectual and religious 
developments, . . . and their relations one with another.” Little time 
is spent on detail, but none of the highlights are neglected—the deli- 
cate tesserae in Reynolds’ mosaic triptych of three cardinals. 

Newman is “the pearl of great price.” Reynolds manifests him 
courageously advancing his superior ideas for a Catholic England (as 
time has proven), despite many misunderstandings at higher levels. 
That Newman suffered in these circumstances is evidenced by his 
regarding himself “under a cloud,” and his concern was all the more 
exacerbated by his delicate sensibility. Newman’s ideas have been 
well preserved in his own writings, and Reynolds indicates their con- 
tents and the occasion for penning them. 

The author should be warmly commended for re-introducing 
Wiseman to the scene. Often lost in the personality differences of 
Manning and Newman, Wiseman here appears in his proper perspec- 
tive, as the enthusiastic, albeit overly optimistic, restorer of the Eng- 
lish hierarchy. His wide vision and bold ideas successfully launched a 
much-delayed ship, and in spite of some grumblings and minor muti- 
nies, the bark of Peter moved forward. Reynolds’ portrait of Man- 
ning, Wiseman’s successor in the see of Westminster, is that of. an 
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able, if aggressive, administrator of the English Church. Shortcom- 
ings he certainly possessed, especially in his relations with Newman, 
but Reynolds benignly assigns these to his burning concern for the 
Church, rather than petty jealousy. 

Although author Reynolds adds nothing new to the knowledge of 
these men, he has succeeded in bringing into one volume—for a clearer 
and more intelligible view—three men whose influence is still keenly 
felt among English Catholics. The reader might possibly wish that 
the author had expatiated rather than hinted at differences between 
one and the other of the three. His comparisons are often little more 
than statements of fact. But in truth, further analysis would have 
made Three Cardinals unmanageable, and destroyed its present popu- 
lar value. M.P.O’S. 


The Puerto Ricans. By Christopher Rand, Oxford University Press. 178 
pp. $3.75. 


Ever since Puerto Rico fell to the United States as booty from 
the Spanish-American war, New Yorkers had casually noticed the 
growth of a Spanish-speaking community among them. The fact was 
not given much importance till in the past ten years their number 
reached the staggering half-million mark. Suddenly Puerto Ricans 
were in the news (mostly the tabloids), and as the city became Puerto 
Rican conscious, the Puerto Rican “problem” was born fifty years old. 

Harmonious integration of this foreign element has been at- 
tempted by educational, economic, and religious programs. But these 
are bound to fail unless the person at which they are aimed is humanly 
understood, unless the Puerto Rican is seen in the round, with all 
the idiosyncrasies of his national character. 

Christopher Rand has made this task fairly simple by his pene- 
trating profile of the Puerto Ricans in New York. A small masterpiece 
of modern journalism, it traces with meticulous objectivity the growth 
of the Puerto Rican community in the Bronx and Harlem, the gradual 
shaping of its character as its national values clash with the hostile 
city around it, and the hectic adaptation that is still going on. In six 
short chapters, the author has telescoped an incredible amount of in- 
formation, and without romanticizing the Puerto Rican, he has drawn 
a portrait full of warmth and sympathy. Mr. Rand’s level of journal- 
ism transforms mere press-reporting into an art form, his work easily 
ranking with John Hersey’s Hiroshima. 

The book is recommended to all readers, but especially to those 
who come in contact with Puerto Ricans in any way whatsoever. 
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Priests and Sisters whose apostolate includes the care of Puerto 
Ricans will find it exceptionally illuminating. S.G. 


Thomas Gage's Travels in the New World (The English American). Ed- 
ited and with an introduction by J. Eric S. Thompson. University of 
Oklahoma Press. 379 pp. $5.00. 


Travelling Dominicans have been very much in the literary news 
of late. Using the Evagatorium or journals of Friar Felix Fabri, the 
lovable 15th century German Dominican pilgrim to the Holy Land 
and Sinai as her meat, Miss H. F. M. Prescott completed the second 
of two delightful historical novels, Once to Sinai (1958), sequel to 
Friar Felix at Large published in 1950. The bemused and amusing 
Friar Felix was excellent copy and, despite his great humility, made 
the front pages of some of our most distinguished review media. At- 
tended with hardly less fanfare was the release of the 10th English 
edition of the Dominican apostate, Thomas Gage’s, The English 
American, his own vivid but calculating account of his twelve mis- 
sionary years in Spanish America (1625-1637), written for the edi- 
fication of his fellow Puritans, If Fabri is loved at first sight, the 
most sympathetic reader has to tear away an ugly crust to find the 
slightest redeeming quality in Gage, and this is almost as true of 
his life as a Dominican as it is of his years as a Puritan divine. He was 
quarrelsome, nursed grudges, his vow of poverty seems to have in- 
tensified his love of money, and, finally, as a zealous Roundhead and 
patriotic witness for the State, at least so far as outward show can 
tell, he sent three of his fellow priests to their deaths. 

Gage was a most observant traveller, with an eye for significant, 
interesting detail, and he could recreate dramatic scenes with con- 
siderable effect. His account is of great psychological and _ historic 
interest, too, since he was the first non-Spaniard to study Spanish 
America at first hand and then to write of what he had seen. In his 
modernization of the text Mayan scholar J. Eric S. Thompson has 
shown both psychological insight and literary skill, leaving just enough 
of the antique flavor and venom of the original to afford Gage’s 20th 
century readers a direct and authentic experience of the man. 

Thompson admits that Gage, at least after his recantation ser- 
mon preached at St. Paul’s, London, was a scoundrel capable of 
dastardly lies and vicious cruelty. His life as an apostate would seem 
to be a particularly lurid exemplification of the maxim corruptio op- 
timi pessima—words which have been applied perhaps a bit too glibly 
to fallen clerics down through the centuries. Thompson would have 
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us consider Gage as a worthy object of an “understanding and a com- 
passion that is more than transient.” This is a plea for charity to 
which his own brethren should be the first to respond. 


Thomas Gage, member of a staunch English Catholic family, 
went in his early teens to study with the Jesuits at St. Omer’s in 
French Flanders. After five years residence there he severed all asso- 
ciation with the Society under unfriendly circumstances—the begin- 
ning of a lifelong Jesuit-baiting. Then about 18, Gage enrolled at 
the College of San Gregorio, Valladolid, Dominican staffed, and later 
entered the neighboring priory of San Pablo, where he was received 
to the Dominican habit and pronounced his vows. In 1625 he was at 
the priory in Jerez, Spain, where he volunteered for the Philippine 
mission—the only non-Spaniard in a group of thirty friars. On arrival 
in Mexico Gage heard unpleasant rumors of conditions in the Philip- 
pines and with three others fled without permission to Guatemala. 
Here he and his fellows were received with open arms by the Spanish 
Dominicans eager for reinforcements to keep the fast-growing Creole 
Dominican faction under thumb. At least that is Gage’s version of 
the story, and we know from other sources that there was real friction 
between the two groups. 

Gage stayed for three years in Guatemala City leading the life 
of a student-teacher, deeply immersed in his books and reluctant to 
leave them for sleep, preaching or the hearing of confessions. The 
highlight of his teaching career was a fractious disputation in which 
he upheld the doctrine of St. Thomas and all Thomists, as he said, in 
defending the proposition that Our Lady was conceived in original 
sin against the Jesuits who “stamped with their feet, clapped with 
their hands, railed with their tongues, and condemned it with their 
mouths for a heresy .. .” (p. 177). Perhaps as a reaction to his in- 
temperate study, he suddenly decided he would prefer the active 
ministry of an Indian parish, and this is how, in fact, he spent the 
remainder of his twelve years in the New World. He soon began, 
however, to hoard together his stipends for a return to England on 
his own, since his superiors in Guatemala showed themselves un- 
willing to give the needed permission for him to depart. 

Thompson pictures Gage as a dedicated man of high ideals, typi- 
cal of the English Catholics who were then studying on the continent, 
whose ardor was later doused by the insouciance and laxity of many 
Spanish religious who had come to the New World more as escapees 
and adventures than as true apostles. Thomas speaks continually of 
how he was scandalized by the readiness of all too many priests to 
turn the ignorance and crass superstition of the Indians to their own 
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financial profit—and this while he himself was adding to his own 
store of coins. Whatever the truth of all of this, it is very possible 
that Gage, still green and ill-prepared for the insidious dangers of 
such a missionary life, isolated as he was in a series of Indian villages, 
went to seed both intellectually and spiritually. The superstition and 
formalism of the simple natives in their Catholic worship may well 
have insinuated its way subtly into his own soul to dim the flame of 
true devotion and religious spirit. 

The difficulty with such hypotheses is that we cannot always be 
certain when Gage is interlarding his account with material he knew 
would flatter Puritan conceits, and when he is describing himself as 
he really was. Further, was his father’s hostility toward him the real 
reason why Gage turned his back on England, his natural mission 
field, to go to the fabled marvels and allurements of Spain’s overseas 
possessions where a friar could sometimes live in slothful luxury if 
he so desired? If Gage came to the New World to save heathen souls 
why did he prefer books to preaching and the hearing of confessions ? 
We must know, too, the precise reasons for his morbid hatred of the 
Jesuits, the details of his quarrel with Middleton, the English Pro- 
vincial, the extent of his resentment toward his family because they 
would not give him his alleged share in his father’s estate. Still, 
Thompson does well to try to understand Gage’s character through 
his masterpiece The English American despite the fact that visibility 
is sorely tried by the heavy flak of bitter religious polemic. Though 
there are strong reasons for doubting that Gage informed against 
priests not out of any malice but to quiet a troubled and bewildered 
conscience—witness his easy switch from being a devotee of the 
Church of England to a Puritan “Preacher of the Word”—one would 
have to be cynical indeed not to be impressed by Thompson’s charit- 
able efforts to arouse sympathy for a wayward soul. W:S. 


John Amos Comenius: Selections. Introduction by Jean Piaget. UNES- 
CO: Columbia University Press Official Distribution Agent for the 
United States. 183 pp. $3.25. 


UNESCO has published Selections from the writings of the 
Czech educator and theorist John Amos Comenius (1592-1670) in 
commemoration of the third centenary of the publication of the Opera 
Didactica Omnia 1657-1957. The extracts taken from Comenius’ The 
Labyrinth of the World and the Paradise of the Heart, the Great 
Didactic, the Pampaedia and the Panorthosia provide a brief, useful 
summary of his thought on ideal teaching methods, international co- 
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operation in education (hence his interest for UNESCO) and the 
formation of a universal, tolerant Christianity as one benefit of the 
new world civilization that would result. Comenius, the last bishop 
of the Bohemian Brethren, responded to the cruel outrages he suffered 
in the Thirty Years’ War not with bitterness but with pleas for a 
universal Church to function under a universal consistory. 

Jean Piaget, director of the International Bureau of Education, 
has written a thoughtful Introduction which is primarily devoted to 
searching out the sense in which Comenius may correctly be called 
modern. Not individual theses but the fundaments of his thought 
must be examined. These fundaments, in turn, can only be appre- 
ciated in relation to their sources, principally Francis Bacon (his 
influence has often been overstressed), Neo-Platonism and Tom- 
maso Campanella, a Dominican in the Platonist tradition. It is here, 
I think, that Piaget has failed his readers. Neo-Platonism is too broad 
a term, Campanella’s system too vague and exotic to be meaningful 
without considerable elaboration. If some reading outside this In- 
troduction ‘is not done on these topics, Comenius’ pansophy: “the 
doctrine of the progressive achievement of the ‘world of ideas’ with- 
in the superimposed worlds whose parallel strata form the universe” 
will remain for all but the most knowledgeable little more than a 
label. Perhaps, however, the failure was inevitable considering the 
necessary restrictions of an introduction and the amorphous quality 
surrounding Comenius’ theory of the harmony and parallelism exist- 
ing between mind and nature. 

Piaget’s central conclusion is clear enough, however. Many of 
Comenius’ teaching methods, especially his stress on adapting instruc- 
tion to the stages in student development, the necessity of the po- 
tential learner’s spontaneous interest, and the personal experiencing 
of truth, while modern in content proceed from his philosophic specu- 
lation and not from a precocious developmental psychology. Other 
modern conclusions of his philosophy of universal education: equal 
educational opportunities for women and the lower classes; special 
care: for retarded children; the banishment of corporal punishment. 

W.S. 


Medieval Religious Houses: Scotland. By D. E. Easson. Longmans. 204 
pp. $10.50. 

The pre-Reformation monastic establishment of the British Isles 
has long excited the interest and wonder of scholars. Hardly had 
the dust settled on the cruel destructions of Henry VIII and Crom- 
well, when a gentler breed of men assaulted the ruined walls and 
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cloisters—the antiquarians. Some were little better than antique col- 
lectors, connoisseurs of curios, while others had a deep esteem for the 
monkish past and an efficacious desire to keep its memory alive. Their 
labors bore fruit in the publication of many texts and monographs, 
monumentally culminated by Dugdale’s famed Monasticon Angli- 
canum (1655-73). All in all, few branches of medieval history have 
been so thoroughly and enthusiastically explored. 

Yet the older writers had their shortcomings, easily summed up 
in the word “unreliability.” Often misreading the fragmentary re- 
mains in their possession and filling in lacunae by the sheer force of 
their rich imagination they put monasteries where none had existed 
and obscured the traces of some which had, giving credence to legend 
and hearsay. With the advent of exact scientific history, there soon 
came a call for revision. And this is the work undertaken by Dr. 
Easson, with all the tools of his trade and with the meticulous care 
which characterizes British scholarship. Actually the present volume 
rounds out, for Scotland, the similar study of Professor David 
Knowles, Medieval Religious Houses: England and Wales. 

A monasticon, of course, is simply a list of all monastic houses— 
here the concept is broadened to include all other religious founda- 
tions, e.g., hospitals and colleges—with the essential facts and docu- 
mentation. It can be with or without pictures, and this is without, in 
spite of an intriguing dust-jacket. (Another desideratum would be an 
index of names.) Positive assets of Dr. Easson’s work, besides the 
careful accuracy of the listings, are the fine maps drawn by R. N. 
Hadcock and the author’s introductory surveys of previous attempts 
at cataloguing, and of the general conditions of Scottish monastic his- 
tory from the reign of Saint Margaret to the Reformation, conditions 
adversely affected by the continual chaos of the medieval Scottish 
nation. In sum, Medieval Religious Houses is a definitive work in 
its field. 

Definitive studies can be dry. This one is, pretty much, and dear 
to boot. It is not a book to curl up with for a few pleasant hours of 
monastic Romanticism, but a cool, concise instrument for scholars. 
These will appreciate and use it, and not only the purely religious 
historians, but devotees of cultural, economic, and political history and 
of the many specialized fields for which the story of the monasteries 
has relevance. J.B.B. 


The Course of Modern Jewish History. By Howard M. Sachar. World 
Publishing Co. 617 pp. $6.00. 
The flourishing state of Jewish scholarship is indicated by the 
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numerous modern studies written on Jewish themes and recording 
with exhaustive detail and commentary every conceivable facet of 
Jewish history from the French Revolution to the present. The very 
wealth of this material suggested to Mr. Howard M. Sachar, former 
member of the Dept. of History at the University of Massachusetts, 
and now in Israel on a fellowship to study Israeli foreign policy, the 
need of a work of synthesis which would bring together in a single 
volume the most significant results of this vast research project. 

When Mr. Sachar says repeatedly that Jews as international 
bankers, as social reformers, as intellectuals, educators, artists, sci- 
entists, exerted an influence out of all proportion to their numbers, 
he is not indulging in an over-enthusiastic chauvinism but is stating 
the plain, unadorned truth. But why did the Jews so often display 
far greater ingenuity and dynamism than their apparently sluggish 
and unimaginative Christian neighbors, content with a very imperfect 
status quo? Their minority status, the very disablities imposed on them 
by the “superior” Christian majority drove on the Jew, particularly 
the gifted Jew, to prove the equality of his manhood and for special 
services rendered to win coveted privileges from the grateful Gentile 
overlords. 

In the Mercantilist Age the successful trader and banker won the 
right to live outside the squalid, slumbering ghettos. For this right he 
was willing to take risks which seemed unreasonable to his Christian 
counterparts. After the French Revolution, when with a change in 
their corporate status, Jews at last broke out of the chrysalis of their 
ghetto-life, they strove frantically for economic security and admit- 
tance as celebrities to Gentile society. If money would not open doors, 
fame invariably did. Jews had always had a great appreciation of in- 
tellectual and cultural values, but with the widespread secularization 
of the Jews, especially those in Western Europe, the historic Jewish 
identification of piety and learning was decisively repudiated. Freed 
of the traditionalism of the ghetto, and yet often a pariah and outcast 
in Gentile eyes, the modern Jew was unshackled by the dogmas, pre- 
judices and inhibitions of the compact Christian majority. Mr. Sachar 
feels, too, that the potential Christian leader and scholar was often 
handicapped by his religion’s overemphasis on the after-life while the 
Jew, unbeliever as much as believer, inherited “an ancient people’s 
sanctification of life” on earth. Whether the Christian’s supposed pre- 
occupation with after-life would, indeed, impede him in any legiti- 
mate mundane pursuit is a highly involved question, and one which 
cannot be evaluated purely by statistics. We should not reject out of 
hand the very real possibility, though, that devout belief in eternal 
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beatitude or what sceptics call “the pie in the sky,” might quiet man’s 
frantic search for a paradise on earth and accidentally restrict, there- 
by, his creative achievements. 


In comparing the Christian and Jewish outlook on life, Jacques 
Maritain points out that while the Christians welcomed the super- 
natural truth of Christianity in its relation to heaven, they neglected 
the realization of justice in social life; the Jews, however, while re- 
jecting the supernatural truth of Christianity, remained the self- 
appointed promoters of justice in collective life. This is a judgment in 
which Mr. Sachar would readily concur. Samuel Gompers, Trotsky, 
Brandeis, Harold Laski, Jewish leadership in the Socialist movements 
both in Europe and America, witness in a variety of ways and accord- 
ing to different concrete circumstances to the Jew’s “austere social 
conscience.” Brandeis had a decisive role in fashioning the spirit and 
content of Roosevelt’s New Deal, and Harold Laski in England, in 
shaping the blueprint of the British Welfare State, perhaps affected 
English life more profoundly than any other theorist in that nation’s 
history. 

The Eastern Jews who emigrated to America from, say, 1880 
to 1920, were often radical in their social thinking, yet fervent in their 
religious allegiance, at least for a time. The concrete successes 
achieved by organized labor, the New Deal program largely Jewish 
in orientation, the unique opportunities for economic success, have 
transformed the typical modern Jew into a prosperous urban dweller, 
largely materialistic in outlook and thoroughly content with the status 
quo. Third generation American Jews are showing a renewed interest 
in Jewish folk traditions, but it is difficult to determine yet how far 
the movement is genuinely religious and how far it reflects a generally 
felt need of third generation Americans to find roots and a distinctive 
culture. 

All those who blocked the road to Israel’s reestablishment, how- 
ever, are excoriated by Mr. Sachar, notably Ernest Bevin and Arnold 
Toynbee, who is described as erudite and glib (p. 463). For Mr. 
Sachar, Nazi genocide was a powerful moral justification for the 
Jewish State, since European “civilization” could no longer be 
trusted. Israel, in the first decade of its existence, has become a dy- 
namic source of inspiration to Jewish communities all over the world, 
and a haven for the remnant—thus more than fulfilling the caignal 
hopes of its founders. 

A challenge for self-assessment is presented to Christians in 
Mr. Sachar’s The Course of Modern Jewish History. Jews antedated 
Christians in Europe but eventually lost most of their economic:and 
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political independence because of Christian greed and intolerance. 
Paul III in the frenzy of the Counter-Reformation days created in 
Rome the first compulsory Jewish ghetto. When most of Western 
Jewry had been emancipated, Jews in the Papal States (e.g. under 
Pius VII) had to live in squalid ghettos, wear distinctive Jew-badges 
and listen to conversionary sermons once a month. Naming names 
and places, Mr. Sachar maintains that much of modern anti-Semitism 
was aided and abetted by an aristocratic, “land-glutted” Catholic 
hierarchy who saw the liberal and socialist Jew as the greatest threat 
to their anachronistic status of economic and social privilege. Sachar 
feels that this was especially true of Poland where anti-Semitism is 
still so intense among the fanatical masses that the wretched handful 
of Polish Jews who attempted to return to their homes after the War 
found Catholic anti-Semitism as virulent as ever. . 

While Mr. Sachar has been guilty of obvious distortion and this 
is especially true of his account of the notorious Dreyfus Case, there 
is a great deal more truth in what he says than Catholics might care to 
admit. European Jews, though a peaceful and creative people, have 
received from Christians, often from Christians in high places, little 
else but cruelty and injustice in return. The universal Jewish chorus 
of admiration voiced for Pope Pius XII at his death makes one feel, 
however, that when the author accuses the late Pope of showing 
“ostensible” opposition to Jewish deportations in the last War, but not 
thereby escaping grave responsibility for the. mass extermination of 
Jews because of his actual indifference to their plight—he is mani- 
festing an intemperate vindictiveness which does not reflect the con- 
sidered opinion of Jews of good will, particularly those Jews who, 
unlike Mr. Sachar, had to live through the years of Nazi horror. 

A sense of fairness and charity and a prudent regard for the 
future should have prompted Mr. Sachar to adopt a more positive 
approach in his treatment of the delicate question of Jewish-Christian 
relations. If American Catholics have produced Jew-baiters they have 
also produced their Bishop Shiels. Examples of Christian brutality to 
Jews abound, but should not the examples of heroic brotherliness be 
mentioned also—not merely to complete the picture but to encourage 
and foster mutual love among both Christians and Jews? 

In 1951 Mr. Arthur Cohen, then a research-fellow in Theology 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York, wrote for Cross 
Currents one of the most outstanding statements on Christian-Jewish 
brotherhood that the present era has produced. In speaking of his 
hopes for greater mutual understanding and charity he concluded: 


Perhaps this reality is inconceivable. Perhaps doctrine, 
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learned thought, theological necessity, the way of the Ec- 

clesia forbid meeting. Perhaps it is all a fancy to be dispelled 

in the vindictiveness that it has been the lot of millenia 

to witness. If, indeed, it is, Christians shall have surely 

denied the Christ, and Jews will have failed in their struggle 

to encounter the One. 

We earnestly commend this noble document (Cross Currents, 
Spring, 1951, “The Encounter of Judaism and Christendom,” pp. 
94, 95) to Mr. Sachar’s consideration. WSS. 


Village Life in Northern India. By Oscar Lewis. University of Illinois Press. 
384 pp. $7.50. 


Village Life in Northern India is the scholarly report on the ob- 
servations and findings of Oscar Lewis, professor of anthropology at 
the University of Illinois. Prof. Lewis has previously written Life in 
a Mexican Village: Tepoztlan Restudied, and in this more recent book 
he includes a chapter which compares the isolated mountain-fast 
Mexican village and the easily-reached plain village near Delhi, India. 

Three conclusions in this book are worthy of note: (1) the land 
holdings of the villagers are too slight to permit them to make an 
adequate living off the land; (2) within the Jat caste, (the agricultural 
caste, the members of which are in the majority in the village studied, ) 
there are several factions which could be a source of friction and 
opposition to governmental efforts toward improving their lot; (3) 
the Hindu peasant does not have a strong philosophical belief in re- 
ligious matters, rather his religion is for him only a matter of festivals, 
fasts and practices. 

It is difficult to estimate the importance and influence of this 
book at the present time. The missionary will get a very good idea 
of Hindu beliefs and practices; the sociologist will find herein the 
structual organization of Indian village life and those items which 
constitute its very raison d’etre, such as caste, marriage customs, land 
tenure, etc.; the Indian government planner will find a ready source 
of important information in view of proposed government projects. 
This contribution to the field of social anthropology is a welcome addi- 
tion to any library. A.M.B. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Preachers above all, priests and seminarians, religion teachers 
and students are but a few of the fortunate who will profit from a 
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Biblical Subject Index. Unlike a concordance, which lists every word 
in the Bible in alphabetical order, this compact and handy volume lists 
subjects under topical words. Its value is immeasurable; “It may hap- 
pen that a verse contains the idea of justice, yet the word justice is 
not used. Such a verse would not be found in a concordance, but only 
in a biblical subject index.” This immensely practical book arose out 
of the author’s own needs in teaching theology, and the above men- 
tioned individuals will be ever indebted to Fr. William J. Kiefer, 
S.M., for putting into print his belief that “a good thing ought to be 
shared.” (Newman. 199 pp. $4.50.) 


It is difficult not to be enthusiastic about Newman Press’ new 
Doctrine and Life series. A concentration of doctrine in small pocket 
size book of less than fifty pages (for pocket size money too!) are a 
few of the reasons for heartily recommending these four small books. 
In The Christian Meaning of Hope Abbe Roger Hasseveldt corrects 
the popular notion of the object of hope. The Lord Is Near by Msgr. 
Richaud offers sincere and solid words of consolation for those who, 
on in years, may be daily experiencing the nearness of the Lord with 
some misgivings. Prayer and the Present Moment by Michael Day, 
that ardent promoter of “the Little Way,” is a simple and practical 
approach to St. Therese of Liseaux’s teaching on the utilization of 
the present moment for eternity. Our Lady in Human Life (Paul 
Doncoeur) while suffering from certain obscurities, does offer many 
thoughts which cannot fail to bring home the fact that “there is a 
place for the Blessed Virgin in our lives.” Doctrine and Life is not 
an arbitrary title to this series, and this very doctrine plus size and 
price are a sure guarantee of success. (Newman. 90¢ ea.) 


The Aquinas Society of London has added two more numbers to 
its growing list of Aquinas Papers. In The Metaphysical Background 
of Analogy Bernard Kelly investigates the real data that justifies and 
demands the logical device of analogy. This boils down to explicating 
the fact of the gradational nature of reality, with respect to being, 
and our knowledge of it. Mr. Kelly’s monograph is not for amateurs : 
both the matter under consideration and the terminology presuppose 
a familiarity with Thomistic metaphysics. (Aquinas Paper No. 29. 
London, Blackfriars Publications, 1958. pp. 23. 2s.) Of less formid- 
able profundity is David Knowles’ The Historical Context of the 
Philosophical Works of St. Thomas Aquinas, wherein he seeks to 
locate the philosophical thought of St. Thomas in relation to some 
of .its antecedent and concomitant influences. There is nothing new 
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in the paper, either by way of fact or theory, but it does provide a 
brief introductory sketch to this aspect of St. Thomas’ thought, em- 
bellished, here and there, by correlative observations of the author. 
(Aquinas Paper No. 30. 14 pp.) 


Latin-American Catholicism, the most recent of the World Hori- 
zon Reports, is a comprehensive study of the Faith in the Latin- 
American Nations by William J. Coleman, M.M. This brief work 
contains an up-to-date report on the Church in Latin-America today, 
touching upon its strength and weaknesses. It is an excellent self- 
critique, based on the Chimbote Report, a product of most of the 
Catholic Action organizations in the twenty Latin-American republics 
which met in 1953 in Chimbote, Peru, to study the state of Latin- 
American Catholicism—problems and possible solutions. Fr. Cole- 
man’s purpose is to acquaint Catholics in the United States with what 
Latin-Americans say and think about their own Catholicism. His 
study embraces the formation of the Church in Latin-America, its 
present state, the causes of its present state, its current needs. The 
revitalization of the Faith in Latin-America was one of the projects 
most dear to the heart of our late Holy Father, and this work by Fr. 
Coleman reveals an awakening spirit among Catholics distressed by 
the present state of affairs in their own Latin-American countries. 
Perhaps our day will see what Pope Pius XII so long desired. Clerics, 
especially those interested in the active missionary endeavors of the 
Church in Latin-America, can ill afford to by-pass this enlightening 
and timely study by one thoroughly cognizant of the problems and 
potentialities of the Church in Latin-America. (World Horizon Re- 
ports. Maryknoll Publications. 105 pp. $1.00.) 


The Catholic Booklist, edited for the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion by Sr. M. Reynoldine, O.P. of Rosary College, will be of im- 
mense value to all librarians. It lists the best of the books published 
during the past year under various headings: “Bibliography and 
Reference,” “Fiction,” “Fine Arts,” “Literature,” “Mission Litera- 
ture,” “Philosophy,” “Theology,” etc. An excellent guide for the 
selection of the best for the Catholic library. (Rosary College, River 
Forest, Ill. $1.00.) 


Another indispensable reference work is Dictionary of Papal 
Pronouncements from Leo XIII to Pius XII, compiled by Sr. M. 
Claudia, I.H.M., associate editor of The Pope Speaks. A small volume 
of only 216 pages, it contains brief digests of over 700 pronounce- 
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ments, all arranged alphabetically by title of the documents, along 
with a description of contents and source references. It has also a 
chronological and subject index. (Kenedy. $6.50.) 


Philosophical Library has just published Hans Kuhner’s En- 
cyclopedia of the Papacy, an excellent reference volume containing 
brief biographies of all the popes from Peter to Pius in chronological 
order. Possessing the two almost incompatible qualities of concise- 
ness and completeness, it has the essential facts, dates of pontificate, 
etc., about each of the popes in one handy volume. The translation is 
somewhat clumsy in spots but fortunately does not detract from the 
general attractiveness of the book. In fact, it can also make for fas- 
cinating historical reading. (249 pp. $6.00.) 


A Catholic Dictionary is one of those rare books which does not 
really need publicity. Since its publication twenty-seven years ago, 
it has rightfully established itself as a standard reference work of 
the highest caliber for Catholics and non-Catholics alike. This third 
edition embodies over a hundred new revisions. Topics such as the 
new Eucharistic legislation and the recent change in the Holy Week 
liturgy suggest that the editor has done his utmost to bring the work 
into complete accord with the latest Pontifical reforms. Clear, con- 
cise, and complete regarding Church doctrine, it also contains much 
practical information about the general calendar of the Church, ec- 
clesiastical abbreviations, mode of addressing Church officials, etc. 
The publishers have every right to assert that it will “prove to be 
even more valuable than the previous editions.” (Ed. by Donald Att- 
water. Macmillan. 552 pp. $5.95.) 


To see the great virtues, love of God and love of neighbor in 
action is certainly desireable and needed in an age wherein vice, love 
of the world and selfishness are so much in the limelight. God’s 
saints are saints precisely because virtue reigned in their lives, and a 
study of them provides, not only an incentive to lead good lives, but 
also a guide on how it is to be done. The Saints and Your Name al- 
though written to help supply that need for readers at the Junior 
High School level, can be read with profit by persons of all ages. 
The short biographical sketches of seventy-three saints are written 
in a pleasing style, highlighting the particular qualities and works for 
which the saint is noted. Worthy of special note are the illustrations, 
beautifully and simply executed by Johannes Grueger, which con- 
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tribute to the book’s general appeal. (By Joseph Quadflieg. Trans- 
lated by Margaret Goldsmith. Pantheon. 159 pp. $3.00.) 


“The pastor must not fail . . . to instruct the parties on the sanc- 
tity of the sacrament of matrimony, the mutual obligations of husband 
and wife, and the duties of parents toward their children” (Canon 
1033). This basic information required of every couple contemplating 
marriage is explained in a condensed, yet clear exposition compre- 
hensible to all in What Every Bride and Groom Should Know. Fr. 
Buetow with an eye to the sublimity of the sacrament of Matrimony 
has elevated his instruction with quotations from Sacred Scripture, 
papal pronouncements pertinent to the sate of matrimony, and the 
liturgy of the nuptial Mass. Thus, this brief instruction is certain 
to give an appreciation of the dignity of married life conferred upon 
it by Christ Himself. Of particular note is the bibliography wisely 
appended under the title “Suggestions for Further Reading” which 
includes books and pamphlets treating of every phase of married life. 
(Bruce. 75¢.) 


Late Dawn is the autobiography of Elizabeth Vandon, an English 
artist who was truly “a child of her age.” Chiefly because of her athe- 
istic parents, her excellent education was not coupled witth any sort 
of moral training and she soon fell prey to modern, secularistic 
society and its worst vices—free love, alcohol and, finally, narcotics. 
This short, readable biography chronicles the whole sordid story, 
but more than that, conveys the author’s feelings and inner experi- 
ences as only an intelligent and reflective person could. How Miss 
Vandon finds her way through the maze which she had built around 
herself and emerges (in 1949) into the light of a “Late Dawn” makes 
for very absorbing reading. A unique story, about a unique person, 
told in a very distinctive style. (Sheed and Ward, 184 pp. $3.00.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED — SPRING, 1959 


MEDITATIONS IN LENT. By Sebastian Bullough, O.P. Blackfriars. 29 pp. 
Tue Rosary (Picture Back). Fides. 63 pp. 50¢. 


THE BLEsseED SACRAMENT. By Father Faber. Peter Reilly Co., 463 pp. $3.95. 

A STRANGER AT Your Door. By John J. Powell, S.J. Bruce. 120 pp. $2.50 
CovENT READINGS AND REFLECTIONS. By Bruno M. Hagspiel, S.V.D., Bruce. 274 
pp. $4.25. : 
HANDBOOK OF CEREMONIES FOR PRIESTS AND SEMINARIANS. By J. B. Muller, S.J. 
Revised by A. C. Ellis, S.J. Herder. 482 pp. $6.50. 
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Eve AND Mary. By Peter T. Dehau, O.P. Translated by the Dominican Nuns of 
La Crosse, Wisc. Herder. 269 pp. $3.95. 

HBAVEN ON EARTH. Walking in the Presence of God according to Clare Fey, P.C.]. 
Ed. by Joseph Solzbacher. Trans. by S. M. Colman, P.C.J. Newman. 116 pp. 
$2.50. 


Why I BgcaME A Missioner. Ed. by Geo. L. Kane. Newman. 246 pp. $3.25. 


DimECTORIUM SPONSAE. SHORT ADDRESSES FOR Nuns. By Leopold Bertsche, S.O. 
Cist. Newman. Vol. I. 229 pp. $2.00. 

PRIEST'S MANUAL FoR Forty Hours Devotion. St. Anthony Guild. 92 pp. $2.50. 

1959 NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC. Ed. by Felician A. Foy, O.F.M. St. Anthony 
Guild. Distr. by Doubleday. 692 pp. $2.75 (cloth). $2.25 (paper). 

ACROSS THE NIGHT. ADVENTURES IN THE SUPRANATURAL. By J. E. Jacoby. Phil- 
osophical Library. 110 pp. $3.75. 

Dg CONSTITUTIONE SANCTI Pu PAPAE V “Romani Pontificis” 2 Augusti 1571. By 
Royanna Puthota, S.J. M. D'Auria Pontificius Editor (Neapoli). 115 pp. 
2.00. 


Doubleday Image Books—Spring, 1959 


THE IpEa OF A UNiversity. By John Henry Cardinal Newman. $1.35. 

PLAYED BY Ear. By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 95¢. 

My Bstovep: THs Story oF A CARMELITE NuN. By Mother Catherine Thomas. 
75¢. 

Dark NIGHT OF THE SouL. By St. John of the Cross. 75¢. 

THERESA OF AviLA. By Marcelle Auclair. $1.35. 

Sr. PErer THE APOSTLE. By William Thomas Walsh. 95¢. 

Tus Lovs or Gop. By Aelred Graham, O.S.B. 85¢. 

WOMAN OF THE PHARISEBS. By Francois Mauriac. 75¢. 
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Condolences The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 

and prayers to the Rev. T. A. Morrison, O.P., on the death of 
his mother; to Bro. J. Murphy, O.P., the Rev. J. V. Williams, O.P., the Rev. F. H. 
Scola, O.P., the Rev. G. H. Callan, O.P., the Rev. V. C. Donovan, O.P., and the 
Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P., on the death of their brothers; and to Bro. J. 
McInnis, O.P., the Rev. F. Q. Beckley, O.P., the Rev. J. M. Connors, O.P., and 
the Rev. K. C. Sullivan, O.P., on the death of their sisters. 


Ordinations At the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Washing- 

ton, D. C., on February Sth, Bros. Michael Werner, Linus Dolan 
and Jerome Kennedy were ordained Subdeacons by the Most Rev. P. M. Hannon, 
D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Washington. 


Professions and On November 26th, in the chapel of St. Stephen’s Priory, Dover, 
Vestitions Mass., the Very Rev. Cyril W. Burke, O.P., prior, received the 
Solemn Profession of Bro. Eugene Cahouet, O.P. 

On December 25th, at St. Joseph's Priory, Somerset, Ohio, the Very Rev. 
Matthew Hanley, O.P., Prior, received the simple profession of vows of Bro. Leon 
Mancinelli, O.P. On the Feast of the Holy Innocents, December 28th, the Very 
Rev. F. E. Yonkus, O.P., clothed Leander S. Schaefer (Bro. Clement) in the habit 
of a Laybrother. 


Elections The Very Rev. William D. Marrin, O.P., P.G., Provincial, has 

announced the re-elections of the Very Rev. Daniel L. Shannon, 
O.P., as prior of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York City, and the Very Rev. Kenneth 
C. Sullivan, O.P., as prior of St. Pius Priory, Providence, R. I. 


Memorial On November 16th, the Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., head of the 
MassSermon Speech and Drama Department of Catholic University of America, 
delivered the sermon at the annual Memorial Mass for deceased 

alumni of the university. His sermon on the Holy Eucharist was entitled “Life in 
Death.” 
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Lourdes On December 7th, the Rev. Eamon Carroll, O.Carm., spoke on 
Centenary “The Frontiers of Mariology” at a Convocation in honor of the 
Convocation Lourdes Centenary in the Dominican House of Studies, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 


Theologians Following the solemn high Mass on the feast of the Patronage of 
Honored St. Thomas Aquinas at the Dominican House of Studies, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Very Rev. Ferrer Smith, O.P., S.T.M., formally 
presented, in the name of the Master General, the Most Rev. Michael Browne, the 
degree of Praesentatus Sacrae Theologiae to the Very Revs. Francis N. Halligan, 
O.P., and Thomas U. Mullaney, O.P., professors of theology at the House of 
Studies. On the occasion, the Rev. William A. Hinnebusch, O.P., Ph.D. (Oxon.), 
delivered a sermon on the essential role of study in the life of a Dominican, as 
conceived by St. Dominic, and as expressed by the actions of his life and by the 
early constitutions which were drawn up under his direction. 


Vocational During November, the New York Catholic News’ ‘Vocation Cor- 
Writings ner” again featured the Dominican Order. The article traced the 

Order's inception, its spirit, its saints and its foundation and 
growth in the United States. 


Father Slavin The Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., S.T.M., president of 

Awarded Degree Providence College, received an honorary degree of Doctor of 

Science from St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York, on 

November 6th. The Most Rev. Bryan M. McEntegart, D.D., Bishop of Brooklyn, 
presented the degree. 


Protocal Lecture Mr. Robert Corrigan, Deputy Chief of Protocol of the State De- 

partment in Washington, D. C., spoke to the community of the 
Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., on November 14th. Mr. Corri- 
gan’s interesting lecture outlined the functions of Protocol and described, in gen- 
eral, the various departmental divisions of the State Department. 


Fr. Halton The Rev. J. Hugh Halton, O.P., Ph.D., (Oxon.), recently re- 
Honored assigned to Oxford University where he will teach common law 

and do research work, was honored by the American Jewish 
League Against Communism. Fr. Halton was cited by the league as ‘“‘an intrepid 
soldier of God who fights our common battle for the eternal verities.” Among those 
present who lauded Fr. Halton, were George E. Sokolsky, president of the league, 
and Roy M. Cohn, who was associated with the late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. 
Fr. Halton formerly was director of the Aquinas Institute in Princeton, N. J., and 
the Catholic chaplain at Princeton University. 


Church on On December 20th, the Rev. Patrick Walsh, O.P., spoke to the 
Wheels Clerical Students Mission Crusade at Catholic University of Amer- 

ica. Fr. Walsh discussed the “Outdoor Apostolate,” and in par- 
ticular, his experiences as director of the “Church on Wheels,” a motor-driven 
chapel used to attract attention of non-Catholic audiences who have little or no 
contact with the Church. aie 


Providence Three hundred alumni attended the annual Communion Breakfast 
College on November 16th, for the largest turnout in the association's 

history. The Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., S.T.M., president, 
celebrated the Mass, read the Alumni Necrology and preached an eloquent sermon. 
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At the breakfast the famed Sir Arnold Lunn gave an interesting talk on world con- 
ditions and the responsibilities of Catholic laymen. 

The Rev. Charles V. Fennell, O.P., vice president of the college, has been 
appointed to a fifteen-member Rhode Island Commission to study sources of finan- 
cial aid for college-level students. The Commission was authorized by the General 
Assembly of the State and appointed by the former governor, Dennis J. Roberts. 

The Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., president, announced recently that the 
new dormitory-dining hall being constructed on the campus will be named Ray- 
mond Hall, in honor of the great Dominican saint and educator, Raymond of Pen- 
nafort. 

At the request of the Chancery of the Diocese of Providence, the Fathers of 
Providence College will conduct the monthly Days of Recollection for the religious 
sisters. Eighteen Fathers have voluntarily accepted assignments to give the con- 
ferences. Thirty-two members of the Providence College Community have been 
appointed to hear religious sisters’ and brothers’ confessions in the Diocese of 
Providence. 


Consistory The Very Rev. Thomas R. Gallagher, O.P., S.T.M., secretary to 

the former Apostolic Delegate to the United States, Amleto Gio- 
vanni, Cardinal Cicognani, at the invitation of His Eminence, accompanied him 
to Rome for the recent Consistory. 


New Parish Hall The new parish hall of Blessed Martin de Porres Mission, Co- 

lumbia, S. C., is nearing completion. Modern in every way, it 
will serve as an ideal place for religious and social gatherings. It is so constructed 
that it can be very easily converted into three large classrooms whenever the need 
arises. 


St. Vincent's St. Vincent Ferrer Church, New York City, received a special 
Cited citation in the 1958 “Fall Festival” for its efforts in helping to 
beautify the city. The Rev. William A. Carroll, O.P., representing 

St. Vincent's, received the award from Mayor Robert A. Wagner at City Hall. 


Psychiatry The Spring series of lectures is currently being given at the Do- 
Lectures minican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., by Doctor Duval, 

M.D., for the pastoral theologians, outlining the field of psychiatry 
and its various approaches, with stress being placed upon moral issues. 


Catholic Press | The President of the Catholic Press Association, John J. Daly, has 
Appointment announced the appointment of the Rev. John B. Larnen, O.P., 

editor of the Holy Name Journal, to the Magazine Committee of 
the Catholic Press Association. 


Newfoundland The Most Rev. Patrick J. Skinner, D.D., Archbishop of St. John’s, 

Retreats Newfoundland, has invited four members of St. Joseph Province’s 

Eastern Mission Band to conduct missions in his archdiocese 

during the season of Lent. The Archbishop has also invited the Dominican Fathers 
to give the retreats for the Clergy, Brothers and Sisters of his archdiocese. 


Education The Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., S.T.M., president of Provi- 
Committee dence College, has been named a member of the National Advisory 

Committee on Educational Media, which will conduct research in 
television, radio, and film and tape recordings. The committee was created by the 
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recent National Defense Educational Act, and appointments were made by Lawrence 
G. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Fr. McGlynn’s The Rev. Thomas McGlynn, O.P., has recently completed his 
BI. Martin statue of Blessed Martin de Porres, the Dominican Laybrother, at 
his studio in Pietrasanta, Italy. The white marble statue will be 

placed in St. Dominic’s Church, London, England. 


Fr. Rover Elected At the recent charter convention of the Homiletic Society in New 
York City, the Rev. Dominic Rover, O.P., professor at the Do- 
minican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., was elected Treasurer of the or- 
ganization. 
Radio & TV THIS NATION UNDER GOD—RADIO: The Dominican Fa- 
thers from the House of Studies in Washington, D. C., are at 
present conducting a series of weekly programs entitled “This Nation Under God” 
over WMAL, Washington. The Very Rev. Charles H. McKenna, O.P., prior, is in 
charge of the programming. 

YOUR CATHOLIC FAITH—TV: The Rev. Paul A. Bagley, O.P., of St. 

Dominic’s Priory, Youngstown, Ohio, is conducting weekly religious talks on the 
program “Your Catholic Faith,” WKBN-TV. He is assisted by the other Domini- 
can Fathers of the Priory. 
CATHOLIC HOUR—TV: The Rev. Dominic Rover, O.P., professor of homiletics 
at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., has written the libretto 
for the opera “The Death of Dolcedo,” which will be presented in May on the 
National Broadcasting Company’s television network. 


Parish Missions The Rev. Hugh H. McGinley, O.P., is presently engaged in se- 
curing missions in the Southern States. He is visiting the dioceses 
in South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 


Pope Protector His Holiness Pope John XXIII, at the request of the Master 

of the General, the Most Rev. Michael Browne, has consented to be the 

Dominican Order Protector of the Order of Preachers. The Holy Father has paid a 

visit to San Clemente, the Church of the Irish Dominicans in 

Rome, and he plans to visit the Angelicum, the Dominican University in Rome, 
on the Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, March 7th. 





= The Foreign Chronicle a 





Warsaw The Thomist Institute in Warsaw, directed by a group of Do- 

minican Fathers, has been created, or rather restored, on the initia- 
tive of Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of Poland. The Institute, suspended 
since World War II, will concentrate its activities in the fields of theology, phi- 
losophy and sociology. A Center for Scientific Research, including a library and a 
reading hall, and an Information Center are being planned. 
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Fatima A Study Week, under the direction of the Dominican Fathers, was 

given recently at Fatima to one hundred twenty-five Sisters from 
nineteen differtnt Congregations. The Vicar-General of the Dominican Order in 
Portugal, the Very Rev. L. Sylvain, O.P. headed the professors who gave courses 
in Dogmatic and Moral Theology, Canon Law, Sacred Scripture and Mariology. 


Trinidad The Most Rev. Finbar Ryan, O.P., D.D., Archbishop of Port-of- 

Spain, Trinidad, recently consecrated the Most Rev. F. Michael 
Fitzgerald, O.P., D.D., as Titular Bishop of Zarna and Auxiliary Bishop of Port- 
of-Spain. Bishop Fitzgerald’s consecration brought the number of Dominican 
Bishops throughout the world to forty. 


Portugal For the first time since the Portuguese suppression of Religious 
Orders in 1834, Dominican Theological students will take their 
courses in Portugal (at Fatima), rather than in Spain or elsewhere. 


North Vietnam The Most Rev. Andre R. Jacq, O.P., D.D., Coadjutor to the Most 

Rev. Felix Hedde, O.P., D.D., Vicar Apostolic of Langson and 
Coabang, recently was ordered expelled from communist North Vietnam for alleged 
anti-state activities. Bishop Jacq is the second member of the hierarchy to be ex- 
pelled. Previously, the Most Rev. Joseph Dai, O.P., D.D., Vicar Apostolic of 
Haiphong, was ordered from the country. 


London The Very Rev. Henry St. John, O.P., a convert to Catholicism 

and an internationally known student of the ecumenical movement, 
has been elected provincial for the Province of England. Fr. St. John is the first 
convert to hold this position and the first Cambridge University graduate in the 
office since the sixteenth century. 


Italy Considerable restoration work is under way at the Abbey of Fossa- 

nova where St. Thomas Aquinas died in 1374. For years only the 
foom in which St. Thomas died and the staircase leading to it were open to the 
public. The property is now in the hands of the Franciscan Conventuals. 


Manilo The Most Rev. Michael Browne, Master General, received an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree from the University of Santo 
Toms in Manila, Philippine Islands. 


Oslo The Rev. Dominique George Pire, O.P., of Belgium, was presented 

by King Olav V with the 1958 Nobel Peace Prize at a format 
ceremony in the great hall of the Oslo University. Fr. Pire was awarded the Peace 
Prize diploma and a gold medal in tribute to his work for homeless refugees of 
World War II. 


Germany The Very Rev. Hilary M. Albers recently was elected the pro- 

vincial of the German Province. From 1951 to 1956 Fr. Albers 
administered the Dominican Province in Ecuador and in 1957 he served as papal 
visitator in South and Central America and in the Far East. 


Spain The Most Rev. Michael Browne, Master General, recently has 

sought to introduce the beatification process for Dominicans mar- 
tyred during the Spanish Civil War in Oviedo and Valencia. In these places 2 
total of twenty priests, six Laybrothers and two Novices gave their lives. 
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Departure for On February 6th, the Revs. James C. Burke, O.P., and David A. 
Chile Butler, O.P., sailed for the Province’s new mission in Concepcion, 
Chile. There they will join the Very Rev. Thomas Nagle, who 

arrived some months ago. 


Building Program The Revs. George C. Westwater, O.P., and Terence C. Quinn, 
In Loreto O.P., are converting the desert land of Loreto, Muzaffargarh, 
West Pakistan, into a livable village. They planned the village 
site, made wide roads criss-crossing the village and assigned a large plot of land 
for each family home. Five different types of houses were designed. The home 
builder can choose one which is suitable for the size of his particular family. This 
project is a “do-it-yourself” affair. Each family with the help of neighbors makes 
the bricks and does the work. The Dominican Fathers donate the wooden beams 
for the roof. As soon as a family moves into a new house the old mud shack is 
leveled to the ground. Water to irrigate the farms is a major problem. (See Pakis- 
tan Letters, ‘Loreto Reports’’). 


Builder Brother Thomas Aquinas Dolan of Bahawalpur has developed 
into an excellent builder. He has been taking correspondence 

school instructions for some time. His first major achievement is the splendid com- 

bination school, chapel and rectory at the farm colony of Firoza (Fatimapur). 


High Schoolin The plans for Holy Cross High School in the city of Rahimyar 
Rohimyor Khan Khan, West Pakistan, call for a very impressive looking building 

' which will include an assembly hall. The over-all project will 
take several years to complete. The building program is under the direction of the 
Rev. Hyacinth Putz, O.P. Rahimyar Khan is the second city of importance in the 
mission territory covered by the Dominican Fathers of the Province of St. Joseph, 
and in some ways the most important. It gives every sign of expanding rapidly. 
New homes, factories and government buildings are going up everywhere. Right 
now the population is about 75,000. 





] Letters from Pakistan * 





Sisters Arrive | A week ago Fr. Terence (Quinn) and I were host to five of the 
American Sparkill Sisters. This was the first time American women 

had come to Loreto, let alone Sisters. The people had prepared a real festive occa- 

sion for them, and outdid themselves in cleaning up the village. It even happened 

that we had fireworks—the first ever seen by most of the children. 

—Fr. George Westwater, O.P. 
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Mission Tour The arrival of eight Sisters from Sparkill gave me the occasion 

for a tour of the whole mission field. It was the first tour since 

my sickness; thus proof that I am in good shape again. We travelled by train to 

Rahimyar Khan. Fr. Putz showed us the twelve acres which he recently purchased; 

the location is perfect, being within easy walking distance for all the city people. 

Fatima (Firoza) was the next visit of interest. Fr. Carnéy accompanied us in 

the jeep. The villagers staged a drama to welcome the Sisters. It was my first view 

of the new building. There are two class-rooms; it is so built that the verandah of 

the school acts as side wings for the church; it is so practical that we are using 
the same idea in Bahawalpur. 

We visited our Bishop, Most Rev. Francis B. Cialeo, O.P., on the 26th of 
October. The Sisters stayed at the Convent School with the Dominican Sisters 
Missionaries of the School. We used the Bishop’s Chevrolet for the long drive to 
Loreto. Thirty families are now established in newly built bungalows. You can 
now see the wide streets of the village. The five room section of the Loreto Urdu 
High School has been crowned with a concrete roof. Next year we can send as 
boarders some students from other parts of the mission. The Sisters will then be 
in Loreto to protect the boarders from mischief. The Sisters’ convent is two-thirds 
complete; it has four bedrooms, two bathrooms, refectory, pantry, chapel, sacristy 
and two guests’ rooms. The Sisters were greatly impressed with the work at Loreto. 
Sister Margaret Catherine, O.P., Sister Loyola, O.P., and Sister Margaret Rose, 
O.P., have been assigned to the work at Loreto. 

—Fr. Louis Scheerer, O.P. 


Pope’s Death It took us three days to find out the Pope’s death, and two days to 
discover that the nation is now under martial law. The first named 
news was greeted with real, child-like sorrow on the part of the people at Fran- 
cisibad. The news was delivered by a priest on a motorcycle, and the village bell 
tolled the news. For a good part of the evening, without any prompting, the people 
made a regular stream of entry into the church for prayer. 
—Fr. George Westwater, O.P. 


Hospital Report Bahawalpur is running on full steam. The hospital has plenty of 

work for all hands, even though the hands have recently multi- 
plied. Fr. Luke (Turon) has Brother Richard (Long), O.P., as the Administrator, 
assisted by Sister M. Suzanne, O.P., one man for X-Ray, one for laboratory work, 
and one nurse. We could use a policeman to keep the crowds away from the doors; 
when we tell the people to go to another hospital for treatment, they say “we have 
faith in this Doctor.” Many people await their turn for hours and even days. One 
man compared the situation to the pool of Bethsaida (John, Chap. 5): “And the 
first to go down into the pool after the troubling of the water was cured of what- 
ever infirmity he had.” 

—Fr. Louis Scheerer, O.P. 


Loreto Reports Eight busy months have passed since our last bulletin; but thank 
God, they were months of progress. We still are not a self-sufii- 
cient mission—nevertheless, the future has much promise. 

Typical of this, and the key to it all, is the present condition of our village 
water supply. The men made a really heroic effort but the job of digging away 
tons of sand by hand was just too much. Once again appeal was made to the au- 
thorities, and this time we were heard. The government appropriated sufficient 
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funds and machinery for canal repair. That was in June, and now half of our 
villagers have access to at least some water. The remaining half must still face a 
hard year. Their problem will be solved only when we are in a position to install 
an expensive tube-well. 

Our second major concern is construction. This desert home is miles from 
the sources of material supply and skilled labor, so the difficulties can be easily 
imagined. Within the last week we poured, by the ancient pass-the-bucket method, 
120 tons of cement for the school roof. Coupled to this is the task of daily super- 
vising our own brick kiln. 

Perhaps a Lower Californian wouldn't agree wholeheartedly, but we take 
pride in knowing there is nothing to match them in the Punjab. In this regard our 
greatest joy is the enthusiasm of the people. They have proven that given the 
proper leadership and elemental material assistance, they are as eager to raise them- 
selves from the squalor and poverty in which they were born as you and I. 

Much work remains. Yet, even now, we sometimes feel like big-city curates— 
almost to the point of demanding that our little parishioners wear pants on Sundays. 

—Fr. George Westwater, O.P.; Fr. Terence Quinn, O.P. 


New Property for By this time you may know that we now own twelve acres of 
Rahimyar Khan _—iland in Rahimyar Khan. The property is in a fine location and 

is beautified with a grove of mango and orange trees—trees of 
any kind being no mean asset in this desert area. Now the plans for an English 
school, designed by Bro. Thomas Aquinas (Dolan), have been completed and 
when they are approved, we shall begin to build, God willing. The price of the 
land was 650 dollars an acre. 

The principal reason for the infrequency of my letters is that I've become a 
retreat master. In this capacity I’ve been to Quetta in the mountains near the Af- 
ghanistan border, to the Josephite Sisters and to Karachi to the Daughters of the 
Cross. In January and February I'll go to the Franciscan Fathers at Portiuncula 
Friary and the Medical Mission Sisters at Holy Family Hospital, both in Karachi. 
After his recent illness, Fr. Louis (Scheerer) will again take up this retreat work 
in Rawalpindi during February. 

—Fr. Hyacinth Putz, O.P. 


Memos from Fr. Thomas (Donoghue) and Fr. Gregory (Doherty) are to arrive 
Our Doctor tomorrow, the 4th. Fr. Tim Carney and Fr. Ferrer (Arnold) will 

be on hand to meet them. Our big worry now is the amount of 
customs that will have to be paid. The last two years we got away with next to 
nothing, but with the new regime we do not know what to expect. 

The Sisters’ house is still being built but they are using the lower floor. We 
were hoping that their kitchen would be finished for Christmas so that they could 
supplement our own cook. However that has proved impossible. Yet with the group 
we have now the Christmas celebration should be a big success. The Sisters are 
teaching the children some English Christmas songs. The chapel has been renovated 
so that there is more protection for the altar and more room for the people. 

—Fr. Luke Turon, O.P. 


Tour With The biggest event since my last letter has been the arrival of the 
the Sisters eight Dominican Sisters from Sparkill, N. Y. They arrived October 
12th aboard the “Asia” of the Lloyd-Triestino Line. After three 
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days in Karachi we made the 500 mile railway trip up-country to Bahawalpur, 
where there were a number of receptions in their honor. Already they have plunged 
into the work, taking over the English school from Fr. Bertrand (Boland) and 
helping Fr. Luke (Turon) and Bro. Richard (Long) in the hospital. Sr. Purissima, 
the superior, Sr. Margaret Catherine and Sr. Suzanne made a visit here with Fr. 
Louis (Scheerer) last week and we, too, had a celebration in their honor. After- 
wards they went to Fatimapur, Fr. Timothy's (Carney) village, and to Loreto, the 
village of Fr. George (Westwater) and Fr. Terence (Quinn). I'm hoping that 
they will soon come to Rahimyar Khan to begin an English school in a rented bun- 
galow. There would be no dearth of pupils from among the upper class Muslim 
families and the Europeans in the industries here. 


—Fr. Hyacinth Putz, O.P. 


Christmas in There was a good celebration here for Christmas. Fr. Gregory 
Bahawalpur (Doherty) and Fr. Tom (Donoghue) provided Masses for the 

people from seven to eleven. After that there was a big dinner. 
The night before the people killed four sheep. Bert (Boland) and I were out in 
the villages. Fr. Louis (Scheerer) said midnight Mass—Solemn High. It was a 
treat for the small crowd who came at night and the Sisters. With all the com- 
motion it was still probably quieter than the House of Studies. All the Fathers are 
coming here for the Epiphany. Last year it was a very good get-together and it 
looks as if it may develop into a custom. 

—Fr. Luke Turon, O.P. 


Even Pizza Pie Wonderful news from Pakistan. December was an exciting month. 

Rev. Fr. Thomas H. Donoghue, O.P., and Rev. Fr. Gregory D. 
Doherty, O.P., arrived with a shipload of cargo. They accompanied not only their 
own baggage but all the baggage belonging to the eight Sparkill Dominican Sisters. 
Fr. Timothy Carney, O.P., did a perfect job transporting the baggage from Karachi 
to Bahawalpur by train. Thanks to all the donors who sent such nice things to us; 
special thanks to Fr. Luke Turon’s mother who sent tons of delicious goodies, 
including pizza pie. 

The Feast of Loreto was transferred from the 10th to the 17th of December 
to allow the new arrivals an opportunity to celebrate in Loreto. Two Jeep station 
wagons and the mobile dispensary Dodge carried all the Fathers, Brothers and 
Sisters from the various mission stations to Loreto. Eight Fathers, two Brothers 
and eight Sisters of our own family plus Bishop Cialeo, O.P., D.D., were in 
Loreto to celebrate. After the Solemn High Mass, there were races and games for 
the kiddies, wrestling for the men, and something to eat for everyone. Three Sisters 
decided to stay permanently in Loreto; they are Sr. Margaret Catherine, Sr. Mar- 
garet Rose and Sr. Mary Loyola. Fr. Westwater, O.P., and Fr. Quinn, O.P., moved 
into a two-room bungalow to allow the Sisters use of the Rectory; it is a tem- 
porary arrangement until the Sisters’ Convent is finished next September. 


—Fr. Louis Scheerer, O.P. 


Customs Our ship arrived in Karachi on December 7th, and Fr. Ferrer 
Difficulties Arnold, O.P., and Bro. Richard Long, O.P., were there on the 

dock to meet us. Since that time we've been engaging in sporadic 
struggles with the Customs Officials—first in Karachi and then again here in Ba- 
hawalpur. It took longer to get clear in Karachi, almost a week, but our ex- 
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perience here in Bahawalpur has much more an aura of mystery about it. It seems 
that an anonymous note was sent to certain officials to the effect that we were 
smugglers who were bringing in gold and special wines etc. for illegal re-sale. It 
was signed by “One Who Knows the Facts,” a mis-nomer if ever there was one. 
However, he did put the local constabulary into as much of a furor as they're 
capable of generating, and we were subjected to a minute, but futile inspection. 
Each case was opened and the contents examined—this went on for the full thirty 
tons of freight—before it was finally decided that they had a bit of false infor- 
mation. 
—Fr. Gregory Doberty, O.P. 


A Very Happy Christmas Feast was the best ever in Bahawalpur. Most of the 
Christmas 500 city Catholics managed to attend Mass and to receive Com- 
munion. There was a drama between 6:00 P.M. and 10:00 P.M.; 
then it was time for Confession for those receiving Communion at the midnight 
Solemn High Mass. The morning Masses started at 7:00 A.M. and ended at 11:00 
A.M. Several lambs were slaughtered; a dinner was served to all the people at 
noon. Fr. Boland, O.P., said his Masses in three country villages returning ‘home’ 
at 7:00 P.M. in time for the family dinner. Fr. Turon, O.P., drove the mobile 
dispensary to two villages; he said his third Mass here for the evening congre- 
gation. 
—Fr. Louis Scheerer, O.P. 


The Liturgy I said Mass in Fatimapur Saturday evening while Fr. Louis 
in Pakistan Scheerer, O.P., heard the confessions of the people. They sit 

all around the altar on big straw mats that are spread on the brick 
floor, and during Mass the Catechist reads them the proper portions of the Mass 
as they're being said by the priest. During the canon, they recite many of the 
prayers together with the priest—for all their prayers they use a tone like we use 
at Office. Then after the Mass, the catechist preaches a sermon to them and services 
end with a couple of hymns which they sing with great gusto. At Rahimyar Khan, 
which is more urban than Fatimapur, the services were the same, except that Fr. 
Putz, O.P., preached the sermon—he’s quite accomplished at the language. 


—Fr. Gregory Doherty; O.P. 


Urdu Studies Fr. Tom (Donoghue) and I will be going down to Karachi at 

the end of January to study Urdu—probably from four to six 
months. This is the first year that Fr. Scheerer, O.P., has been able to spare men 
for language study, and we're very fortunate to be able to get it in now. Thanks 
to the smattering we got in New York this Summer, I can understand a few things 
that are said, and say such things as “Put this here; put that there; this is a pretty 
baby, etc.” But not much more. 

—Fr. Gregory Doherty, O.P. 


Cloistered Sisters A real news item is that by Easter eight Dominican Nuns of the 
tm Pakistan Perpetual Rosary from Los Angeles, California, are expected to 
take up residence in Karachi—the first group of cloistered reli- 

gious in Pakistan. Their prayers should help our work considerably. 


—Fr. Gregory Doherty, O.P. 
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e Letters from Chile a 





Arrival in Chile I have arrived here finally after twenty-one days at sea, very 

rough at times. I was not able to say Mass on two days, but 
fortunately I was never sea sick. I mingled a good deal with the crew, found their 
faith weak and a great deal of anticlericalism. After eating with them several times 
and showing them some movies of the Coronation of Pope John XXIII, which 
proved so popular they asked for it four times, then I found their antipathy wan- 
ing. On the last Sunday about a dozen showed up for evening Mass and they were 
calling me Padrecito (Little Father), a strange title because I was taller than ali 
of them. My last stop was supposed to have been Valparaiso, but the Chilean 
Line made me chaplain and allowed me to continue the rest of the way, luggage 
and all, a sixteen hour journey to Talchuano, all for free. 

There was a launch and one of the Dominican Fathers to meet me. Concepcion 
is a beautiful city with its fine modern shops and modern Cathedral clustered 
around the Plaza. These are new, clean and modern because much of the city has 
been rebuilt after the horrible earthquake of 1939 in which, I am told, over 40,000 
lives were lost in this area. I have met no hostility in getting around, but on the 
other hand, no one greets you as in Jersey City or Boston, or even acknowledges 
your greeting. 

—Fr. Thomas Nagle, O.P. 


Visits Bishop This morning I saw the Archbishop who had just arrived from 

Santiago where he resides as Rector of the University there. He 
was not well and was not receiving visitors, so I thought that it was gracious 
of him to see me in his home. He hopes that we may be able to do something for 
the young men here, whose only interest in life seems to be sports. Today I also 
met a man who could speak English. Outside of the Maryknollers that is the only 
English conversation I have had. 

—Fr. Thomas Nagle, O.P. 





H Holy Name Province a 





Ordinations On December 20, 1958, at St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, 

Calif., Brother Jaime Huber, of the Province of Spain was elevated 
to the Diaconate, and Brother Thomas Hayes of this Province received the Sub- 
diaconate at the hands of the Most Rev. Merlin J. Guilfoyle, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of San Francisco. 

In the same ceremonies, minor orders of Porter and Lector were conferred 
upon Brothers Bruno Gibson and Martin Giannini of this Province. They were 
tonsured by Bishop Guilfoyle the previous morning at Mission Dolores Basilica, 
San Francisco. 
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Norwegion The Rev. Thoralf Norheim, O.P., accomplished Norwegian priest- 
Priest-Pionist pianist, made a concert tour throughout the Province during the 
past Autumn and Winter seasons. 
Funds received from his many concert appearances in this country are to be 
used for the building of a new Dominican convent in Oslo. The new monastery 
will house the eight Dominican priests now laboring in Norway. 


Visitors of Note The Province of the Holy Name was recently honored by the 
visit of the Most Rev. Peregrinus de la Fuente Nestar, O.P., 
D.D., Bishop of Batanes and Babuyanes Islands in the Philippines. 

Current visitors in the Province are the Very Rev. Hilary Carpenter, O.P., 
ex-Provincial of the English Province, and the Very Rev. Sebastian Tauzin, O.P., 
Prior of the Convent of St. Mary, Bordeaux, France, and ex-Provincial of the Bra- 
zilian Province. 


New Arrivals The House of Studies in Oakland recently welcomed the arrival 
of two student priests for the Autumn semester. They are the Rev. 
Elmar Bohmann, who comes from the Dominican Studium in Walberberg, Ger- 
many; and the Rev. Orlando Huber-Olea Reynoso of the Province of Spain. 
Both priests are now countinuing their theological studies. 


Dominicon Rev. I. M. Bochenski, O.P., world renowned scholar of mathe- 
ot UCLA matical logic and dialectical materialism from the University of 
Fribourg, Switzerland, has been lecturing in the Holy Name 

Province during the past semester. Center of his major activity is the University of 
California at Los Angeles, where Father Bochenski has been conducting courses on 
communism. 

Father Bochenski spent part of the holiday season in the Bay Area, during 
which time he spoke to the community of the House of Studies in Oakland. 

He will return to Fribourg at the end of the present term. 


Blackfriars Dedication and blessing of the new Blackfriars of the West center 
of the West in San Francisco took place on January 18, 1959. The center, an 
affiliate of the Holy Name Province, will offer to laymen programs 

of study and craftsmanship in theology, philosophy, literature and the arts. 
Director of the center is Mr. Ernest B. Lonner. The Very Rev. C. R. Hess, 
O.P., Prior of St. Dominic's Convent, San Francisco, is moderator of the program. 





m St. Albert’s Province a 





Condolences The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 

to the Rev. Joseph Hoppe, O.P., the Rev. Colum Burke, O.P., the 
Rev. Bartholomew Ryan, O.P., Bro. Honorius Hunter, O.P., and to Bro. Martin 
McCormick, O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the Rev. Hyacinth Maguy, O.P., 
on the death of his brother, and to the Rev. Leonard Curtis, O.P., on the death of 
his sister. 
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Professions At Saint Rose of Lima Priory, Dubuque, Iowa, on November 18, 
1958, Bro. Valentine McInnes, O.P., made his solemn profession 
to the Very Rev. Anthony Norton, O.P., Prior. 

On January 14, 1959, Father Norton also received the solemn vows of Lay- 
brother Philip Michon, O.P. 

The Very. Rev. Gerard O'Connell, O.P., Prior of the Dominican House of 
Studies, River Forest, Illinois, received the professions of the following laybrothers: 
the solemn vows of Brother Augustine Asselin, O.P., November 27, 1958; and 
the first simple vows of Brother Francis Assisi Baca, O.P., and Thomas Anthony 
Brunetto, O.P., on December 26, 1958. 


Ordinations His Excellency, the Most Rev. Leo Binz, Archbishop of Dubuque, 
ordained the Rev. Paulinus Counahan, O.P., a priest on January 
31, 1959, in St. Raphael’s Cathedral, Dubuque, Iowa. 

On October 31 and November 1, 1958, the following brothers received Ton- 
sure and the minor orders of Lector and Porter from His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. George Biskup, Auxiliary Bishop of- Dubuque: Jordan McGrath, O.P., John 
Dominic Reynolds, O.P., Cajetan Fiore, O.P., Angelus Boyd, O.P., Mark Leuer, 
O.P., Alan Burns, O.P., Carl Schaub, O.P., Neal McDermott, O.P., Antoninus Kil- 
roy, O.P., and Martin McCormick, O.P., Bro. Valentine McInnes, O.P., received 
Tonsure and the first two minor orders from Bishop Biskup on December 17 and 
18, 1958. 

On November 1, 1958, Bishop Biskup ordained the following brothers. Dea- 
cons: Bertrand Ebben, O.P., Basil Fabian, O.P., Urban Kasper, O.P., Jude John- 
son, O.P., Philip Lamberty, O.P., Matthew Hynous, O.P., Dominic Nash, O.P., 
Kilian O'Malley, O.P., Malachy Quinn, O.P., Boniface Perry, O.P., Ephrem 
Schwind, O.P., Edward Sullivan, O.P., Ralph Rogawski, O.P., Cyril Dwiggins, 
O.P., Charles Fogarty O.P., Bonaventure Zusy, O.P., Camillus La Pata, O.P., 
Eugene Monckton, O.P., Richard Daniel, O.P., George Nintemann, O.P., and 
Paulinus Counahan, O.P. 


Missionary Brother Kevin Carroll, O.P., has the honor of being the first lay- 

brother from St. Albert’s Province to be sent to Bolivia, South 
America. Since his profession in 1952 he has been assigned to St. Rose Priory, 
Dubuque, and to St. Pius Priory, Chicago. 


Welcome The Rev. Kevin O'Rourke, O.P., J.C.D., has returned to a teaching 
position at Mount St. Bernard Seminary, Dubuque, after several 
years of study at the Angelicum. 
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a The Sisters’ Chronicle im 








Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus, San Rafael, California 


The Dominican Sisters of San Rafael were very privileged during the Christ- 
mas season to have an eight-day Retreat preached by Very Rev. Hilary Carpenter, 
O.P., former Provincial of England. Father Carpenter was the Retreat-Master also 
for the Dominican College students from Ash Wednesday to the following Satur- 
day. The Alumnae Retreat during Holy Week was preached by Very Rev. P. J. 
Kelly, O.P. 

On Jan. 21, the new College residence hall, named Pennafort in memory of 
our former Mother General, Mother M. Raymond, and Caleruega, the new dining 
room building, were blessed by Most Rev. Merlin J. Guilfoyle, Auxiliary Bishop of 
San Francisco. In his sermon after the blessing His Excellency gave the source of 
the two names and their significance in the history of our Order. Pennafort houses 
seniors and juniors. Caleruega has a seating capacity for more than four hundred 
students, and a large dining room for the lay faculty of the College. 

St. Rose Academy in San Francisco has been enlarged by the purchase of 
neighboring property which has permitted extensive expansion of laboratory and 
other facilities. 

Our Mother General, Mother M. Justin, attended the S.W. Regional meeting 
of the Major Religious Superiors of Women’s Institutes which was held in Los 
Angeles Jan. 28 to 30 at the Retreat House of the Sisters of Social Service. Mother 
Justin was re-elected Vice-Chairman of the group. At the close of that meeting 
Mother Justin went to the Regional Sisters Formation meeting held at Immaculate 
Heart College. 

Sister M. Patrick, President of Dominican College, attended the Western Col- 
lege Association meeting the end of February in Riverside, California, and the 
Regional meeting of the N.C.E.A. which followed it. The latter was held at Mt. 
St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles. 


Congregation of Saint Catharine of Siena, Saint Catharine, Kentucky 


During the Christmas holidays, Sister Mary Ellen, as Visitatrix, and Sister 
Leonarda, as companion, visited our sisters in Puerto Rico. 

The Rev. John A. Foley, O.P., preached two three day retreats during January, 
one to the students of Saint Catharine Academy, the other to the Junior College 
students, from the 14-16 and 19-21 respectively. 

Mother Mary Julia and Sister Mary Ellen attended the Conference of Major 
Superiors of Women Institutes in the U. S. held on Jan. 30 at Ursuline College, 
Louisville. 

Sister Catharine Gertrude was present for the Sixth Regional Conference of 
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the Sister-Formation on Jan. 31 in Louisville at Ursuline College. The topic for 
consideration was Training for In-Service Teachers. 

On Feb. 1, six postulants were invested with the Dominican habit following 
First Vespers of Our Lady’s Purification. The Rev. M. F. Morry, O.P., presided 
as representative of the Archbishop. Father Foley preached. 

Following the conventual High Mass of Feb. 2, Sister’ Mary David Nadolski 
made first profession of simple vows in the hands of Rev. Mother Mary Julia; 
Sister Michael Marie renewed simple profession. 

The Very Rev. Monsignor Edward T. Lawton, O.P., Prefect Apostolic of 
Sokoto, Northern Nigeria, Br. W. Africa, was a guest of the sisters in mid-Febru- 
ary. Monsignor spoke informally to the Sisters about present conditions in the Pre- 
fecture. He showed slides to illustrate the work of the Dominicans in that territory. 

Sister Mary Helen Burns celebrated the Golden Jubilee of Religious Profession 
on March 7 with High Mass of Thanksgiving in the Motherhouse Chapel at Saint 
Catharine. 

On the Feast of Saint Catharine of Siena the Silver Jubilarians celebrated the 
anniversary of their religious profession. 

At the invitation of the Most Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., the General 
Council of the Congregation has consented to. act as supporting staff to Marymount 
Camp, Nashville Diocesan Summer Camp for the 59 Summer. 

Sisters Eucharia Ceiger and Dalmatia Connelly died recently. R.LP. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 


On Jan. 29, Mother Mary Imelda attended the Southern Regional meeting of 
the Conference of Major Religious Superiors in Louisville, Kentucky. 

On Jan. 30, Mother Mary Imelda, Sister Mary Elizabeth and Sister Mary de 
Lourdes attended the meeting of the Sister Formation Conference held in Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

On Feb. 1, three students of St. Mary's Dominican College entered the Post- 
ulate in Rosaryville. The young ladies were Misses Ida Brown, Carol Rasonet and 
Mary Tremel. vay 

The famous writer, Mrs. Katherine Burton, was a guest of the Sisters at St. 
Mary’s Dominican Convent, Feb. 5-14. 

On Feb. 9, many of our Sisters attended the Archdiocesan Teachers’ Institute 
held at Loyola University, New Orleans. Sisters Mary Henry, Eugene and Raphael 
participated in the program. 

On Feb. 14, Sister Mary de Ricci returned home from Catholic University 
having completed her work at St. Mary's Dominican College. 

On April 3, Sister Mary Vincent, Academic Dean of St. Mary's Dominican 
College, Sister Mary Damian, Principal of St. Mary’s Dominican High School, and 
Sisters Mary Lewis Peter, Clare, Carmel, and Germaine, representing the elementary 
schools, attended the National Catholic Educational Association meeting in Atlantic 
City. 

Sister Mary Liguori and Sister Mary Jane d’Aza attended the National Con- 
vention of the Catholic Business Education Association in Atlantic City. 

On April 1-5, Mother Mary Imelda attended the meeting of the Dominican 
Mothers General Conference, held at the Dominican Convent of San Rafael, San 
Rafael, California. 

On April 12, the Congregation celebrated the Golden Jubilee Profession of 
Sisters Mary Antoninus, John and Kevin. 
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Sister Mary Luke, instructor of chemistry at St. Mary's Dominican College, 
has received a grant of $1500 from the Research Grant Committee of American 
Cancer Society, Louisiana Division, to continue studies which might become useful 
in diagnosing the early stages of tumor growth and detection of cancer symptoms. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Adrain, Michigan 


One hundred sixty-eight young women participated in the ceremonies of 
religious reception and profession at the Adrian Dominican Motherhouse recently. 

On Dec. 28, the Rev. Martin Dennis, OSM, offered the Mass and the Rev. 
Jerome J. Jurasko, O.P., presided as 68 white veiled novices donned the black veil 
and pronounced their first vows. 

On Dec. 30, the Most Rev. Loras T. Lane, D.D., Bishop of Rockford, Illinois, 
pontificated at the Mass and presided at the vestition of 59 candidates. His Excel- 
lency, Bishop Loras was assisted by the Rev. Wm. J. McGoldrick as Archpriest, the 
Very Rev. Charles E. Cotant, C.Ss.R., as deacon and the Rev. Raymond J. Mail- 
berger of Detroit as subdeacon. The Rev. Michael G. Collins of Harper Woods 
was Master of Ceremonies at the Mass while the Rev. Francis F. Van Antwerp of 
St. Ambrose, Detroit, acted as Master of Ceremonies at the Reception. The Rev. 
Brendan Ledwidge was cross bearer, and the Very Rev. Daniel J. Earley, OSFS, 
preached the sermon. 

Of the 59 postulants receiving the white habit of St. Dominic, 31 are from 
the Archdiocese of Detroit and 14 from the Archdiocese of Chicago. The remaining 
represent 11 other dioceses of the United States, Ponce of Puerto Rico and Aruba, 
Netherlands West. Indies. 

On Dec. 31, forty-one junior professed sisters made their final vows. The Rev. 
Michael Hartnett offered the Mass on the day of final profession and the Rev. 
Wm. J. McGoldrick, chaplain at the Motherhouse, presided. 


Monastery of the Blessed Sacrament, Detroit, Michigan 


On Dec. 8, the Silver Jubilee of Sr. Mary of the Divine Heart was celebrated 
with a Solemn High Mass offered by the Missionary Fathers of Sts. Peter and 
Paul. An eloquent sermon was preached by Rev. Fr. James Egan, O.P., of Notre 
Dame, Indiana, a long standing friend of the community. 

During the Christmas season Rev. Fr. Jerome Lemmer, S.J.,- fully recovered 
from his serious illness, resumed his regular conferences to the community. 

Rev. Fr. Martin Egan, O.P., of Providence, R. I., visited the community and 
after offering High Mass gave a beautiful conference on the meaning of the 
Christmas Mystery. 

In January, Rev. Fr. Joseph Krimm, S.V.D., visited the community and gave 
a most interesting talk to the nuns before returning to his distant New Guinea 
Mission. 

The first week in February the community had the rare privilege of a visit 
from his Excellency Archbishop Gaetano Pollio, P.I.M.E., exiled Archbishop of 
Kaifeng in central China. For a happy week his Excellency offered High Mass in 
the nuns adoration chapel and before leaving gave a truly inspiring account of 
conditions in China as he had known them before his unjust imprisonment and 
exile. 
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On Feb. 1, after the chanting of the Vespers, Sr. Mary of Calvary pronounced 
her First Profession of Vows as a choir sister. 

On Feb. 11, Miss Mary Catherine Miholek of Grand Rapids, Mich., entered 
the enclosure as a choir postulant. 


Congregation of Saint Rose of Lima, Oxford, Michigan 


In September 1958, the Dominican Sisters of Oxford, Michigan, opened their 
new college for the training of their young candidates. 

DeLima College offers a liberal arts course and is affiliated with the Catholic 
University of America in Washington, D. C. At present the college is open only 
to the in-service Sisters and those preparing for service in the near future. 

The second year Novices compose the full time enrollment and the junior 
professed and younger set of perpetual professed Sisters come in for Saturday 
classes. 

Saint Mary's Hall, a former stock barn, converted into a residence hall with 
53 single bedrooms, kitchen, cafeteria, bookstore, library and lounge, is another 
project near completion. The hall will serve as a Ladies’ Retreat House over week- 
ends, a girls’ camp during the summer and Sisters’ lodging during their annual 
retreat. 

Mother Mary Joseph, Mother General, accompanied by Sister Mary Lucille, 
Vicaress General attended the ceremonies of installation of His Excellency Arch- 
bishop John F. Dearden at Blessed Sacrament Cathedral in Detroit, Michigan, on 
Jan. 29, 1959. 

The Dominican Sisters Convent Manual (Customary) has been issued to the 
Convents of the Congregation. The Manual is based on and serves as a supplement 
to the newly revised Constitutions of the Congregation. 

Teaching demonstrations for the elementary grade teachers have been carried 
on bi-monthly. Following the teacher’s class demonstrations, procedures were dis- 
cussed and the problems of beginners in the field were solved by the experienced 
teachers. 

The high school teachers had a meeting at Dominican Academy, Oxford, 
Michigan, with Sister Mary Bernadette as chairman of discussion on the testing 
program. Sister Bonaventure was chairman of the meeting discussing high school 
activities, held in December at Sacred Heart High School, Flint, Michigan. 


Congregation of the Sacred Heart, Caldwell, New Jersey 


Rev. John F. Ryan, O.P., conducted the Retreat for approximately one-hundred 
fifty Sisters at the Motherhouse from Dec. 26 to Jan. 2. 

Very Rev. James J. McLarney, O.P., is scheduled to give the Monthly Con- 
ferences at the Mount beginning in February. 

A Golden Jubilee Celebration was held on Jan. 3. The High Mass of Thanks- 
giving was offered by Rev. John Ansbro, Chaplain of Caldwell College, Caldwell, 
New Jersey. The Golden Jubilarians were Sister M. Julianna, at present stationed 
in St. Joseph’s Convent, Union City, N. J., Sister M. Servatia, Mt. St. Dominic, 
Caldwell, N. J., and Sister M. Martina, missioned in St. Mary’s Convent, Rahway, 
N. J. Dinner was served to the Sisters, Friends and Relatives of the Jubilarians at 
noon in the College Dining Room, after which the guests visited with the cele- 
brants. 
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On Friday, Feb. 6, Rev. Eric McDermott, S.J., an historian of the Catholic 
Church in England and of English History in general, and professor of history at 
Georgetown University gave a lecture to the faculty and the student body of Cald- 
well College entitled “The Catholic Church in England from Cardinal Newman 
to Monsignor Knox.” 

There will be new courses given at Caldwell College during the second 
semester. The Social Studies Department has added: Fundamentals and American 
History. The English majors and all students of literature will be pleased with 
Romantic Poetry and Medieval Literature. The Science Department has included: 
Geology, Quantitive Analysis, Micro-Biology and Embryology. The Business De- 
partment has Statistics on its agenda and the French Department will provide 
French Civilization and Culture. Caldwell College Library will offer Library Sci- 
ence, Book Selection and Classification and Cataloguing. 

Forty-six seniors of Caldwell College will leave in February for their practice 
teaching in the public schools. Seventeen future teachers will enter the elementary 
field and twelve will enter the high schools to do their work. The various schools 
are all located in New Jersey. 

Mr. Perry Coppens, of Flanders Farm, Milford, N. J., donated to Caldwell 
College’s greenhouse a number of valuable plants which he had collected and -cared 
for over a number of years. They include orchids, bromeliads, begonias, amaryllises 
and cacti. All will be used in the Floriculture Course which is offered to the Sci- 
ence Students. 

Sisters M. Annette McCormick, Margaret Maureen McDonald died recently. 
R.LP. 


Monastery of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, New Jersey 


A Solemn High Mass of Requiem took place on October 17, for our late Holy 
Father Pope Pius XII. Rev. Richard Kugelman, C.P., Professor of Scripture, was 
the Celebrant assisted by two Passionist students. 

The annual Community Retreat took place October 17-26. Very Rev. Joseph 
A. Manning, O.P., was the retreat Master. 

St. Dominic's Chapter (men) has a new Director, Rev. Justin Brodie, O.P., 
and Rosary Queen Chapter (women), has been assigned to Rev. J. D. Logan, O.P. 
A ceremony of reception and profession took place at the January meeting of St. 
Dominic's Chapter at the Convent Chapel. 

The Midnight Mass of Christmas was a Solemn High Mass and the celebrant 
was Rev. Wilfred Scanlan, C.P., Vicar of the Passionist Monastery. The Sisters 
sang the Mass and Divine Office. Christmas Day Rev. Daniel T. Davies, O.P., 
said Mass at the Chapel. 

During the Christmas Holidays, the Vienna Boys Choir sang a few numbers 
for the Community at the request of Rev. Julius Reiner, C.P., who is responsible 
for the choir's appearance in this part of the country. 


Congregation of Saint Dominic, Blauvelt, New York 


On Feb. 2, the dream of a quarter of a century became a reality when ground 
was broken for a new 16-classroom school to be erected on the convent grounds at 
Blauvelt. Rev. John P. Farrell, O.P., Chaplain, blessed the ground and lifted the 
first spade of dirt. Other priests who took an active part in the ceremonies were 
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Rev. Michael Dwyer, Director of Child Care of the Catholic Charities of the Arch- 
diocese of New York; Rt. Rev. John A. Krohe, Pastor of Saint Catherine Church, 
Blauvelt; Rev. Justin McManus, O.P., Chaplain at Sparkill; Rev. Vincent Donovan, 
OP., Professor at Dominican Junior ‘College; Rev. James Tubriday and Rev. John 
Muscat of Saint Catherine Church, Blauvelt. 


A meeting of the Supervisory Committee of the Librarians’ Council of the 
Pro Deo Association of Catholic Colleges was held at its Coordinating Office at 
Dominican Junior College on Feb. 9. Plans for the regular Spring meeting, held 
at Ladycliff on March 9th, were completed. 


Sister Reginald and Regina Marie died recently. R.I.P. 


Corpus Christi Monastery, Hunts Point, N. Y. C. 


After Vespers on Jan. 9, Sr. Mary Rose of Jesus, made temporary vows as 
an Extern Sister. Rt. Rev. Msgr. John V. Mechler presided; Rev. John C. Taylor, 
S.J., preached the sermon. At the end of the ceremony the Community accompanied 
Sister to the Enclosure door where her friends and the other Extern Sisters warmly 
greeted her. 

Sister Mary St. John renewed her vows as an Extern Sister on Jan. 13. 

Sister Mary Magdalen pronounced her Solemn vows as a-choir nun after Ves- 
pers on Feb. 22. Rt. Rev. Msgr. John V. Mechler officiated and Rev. Edward P. 
McGough delivered the sermon. 

Mother Mary of the Immaculate Conception died recently. R.1.P. 


Congregation of the Maryknoll Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


The month of November brought a re-dedication program to more than thirty 
Sisters assembled at Maryknoll after years of service on various missions. They 
attended classes in the Congregation’s Constitutions, Missiology, Ascetical Theol- 
ogy, Scripture, and Human Relations. 

The INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE CONFERENCE held in Tokyo 
from November 30th to December 6th had as our representatives Sisters Margaret 
Cordis (enroute to Korea from Maryknoll), Gabriella from Korea, Maria Crucis 
from Hong Kong and Rose Ann from Japan. 

‘Art in Contemporary Indonesia” and “The Role of South East Africa” were 
two of the topics under discussion at the recent symposium held under the auspices 
of the New York Conference on Asian Studies at Colgate University. Sisters Mary 
Edith and Mary Celestine were our representatives. 

When Eastern College Librarians gathered for their annual conference at 
Columbia University on December Sth, Sisters Miriam Dolores and Mary Celestine 
were among them to exchange ideas and tackle problems now facing college li- 
brarians. 

A two-hour ride from JACALTENANGO, GUATEMALA, is the site of « 
new convent for the Maryknoll Sisters. This latest mission station is staffed by 
Sisters Rose Magdalen and Maria Esperanza. 

The Middle States Educational Convention took Sister Jeanne Marie, President 
of Maryknoll Teachers’ College, Sister Miriam Thomas, Dean of the College, as 
well as Sisters Edith and Rose Michele to Atlantic City for the annual meeting. The 
President and Dean also represented us in Albany at the annual meeting of the 
New York State Association of Colleges and Universities. 
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The building for the new MARYKNOLL HOSPITAL AND SANATORIUM 
in Monrovia, California, is now completed. However, it will function as a sana- 
torium for some months to come until all preparations are completed to have it 
open as a hospital specializing in chest diseases. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Newburgh, New York 


His Excellency, the Most Rev. Thomas J. McDonnell, D.D., Coadjutor Bishop 
of Wheeling, W. Virginia, visited the Mount on Dec. 29-30. 

The Student Mission Activity, held on the Mount on Dec. 9, raised over 
$3,000 for the Society of the Propagation of the Faith. 

“Open House,” an annual event which makes better known the Dominican 
way of life, was sponsored under the direction of Sister Mary Consilia. The theme 
was the 725th anniversary of the founding of the first Dominican convent at Ratis- 
bon, Bavaria. 

Sisters M. Callista, M. Corona, M. Agnes Dolores, M. Vincent, and M. Agnita 
died recently. R.I.P. 


Congregation of Our Lady of the Rosary, Sparkill, New York 


The Community saw color motion pictures of the arrival of the Sparkill Sisters 
at their mission post in West Pakistan. Work is progressing rapidly and success- 
fully in Pakistan and Mother Mary Kevin keeps the Community informed of the 
activities on the foreign mission through the means of a Newsletter. 

Members of the faculty of St. Thomas Aquinas College attended meetings of 
the following groups: The Catholic Art Association at Tarrytown; the Association 
of Catholic College Teachers of Sacred Doctrine at Brooklyn; the Educational 
Congress at St. John’s University, Brooklyn; the Regional meeting of the U. S. 
Health, Education & Welfare Department called to discuss the U. S. Defense 
Education Act; the National Conference of Mathematics Teachers at the Hotel 
Statler-McAlpin, New York City; the Teaching Sisters & Brothers Committee of 
the National Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; the Fall meeting of the Pro Deo 
Association at Queen of Apostles College, Harriman, N. Y., and the Election meet- 
ing of the same group held at the new house of studies of the Presentation Sisters 
in Newburgh, N. Y. 

Sister Loretta Marie who is studying Art at the Pius XII Institute in Florence, 
Italy, was in Rome for the coronation of Pope John XXIII. 

Sister Catherine Siena, a member of the first graduation class of St. Thomas 
Aquinas College, Sparkill, in June 1958, has been awarded a New York State 
Regents College Teaching Fellowship. Sister will do graduate work in the depart- 
ment of philosophy at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Congregation of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


Sister Margaret Ann, chairman of the biology department of the College of 
St. Mary of the Springs, won a National Science Foundation Fellowship. One of 
thirty winners among more than 300 applicants, Sister may: study at home or 
abroad. She has chosen to spend the summer at the Marine Biological Laboratory 
at Woods Hole, Massachusetts. 
CHRETIEN TROYES AND THE GRAIL by Urban T. Holmes and Sister 
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Amelia Klenke, O.P., is a spring publication of the University of North Carolina 
Press. Sister Amelia is chairman of the French department of the college. 

At the mid-west regional meeting of the Sister-Formation Conference at Chi- 
cago, March 15-16, Sister Leonarda, Supervisor, will report on helpful relations 
between the experienced religious and the Sister new in the active apostolate. Sister 
Francis Gabriel, Junior Mistress, will read a paper on ‘‘Gradated Spiritual Reading 
as an Instrument of Spiritual In-Service Formation.’ 

Sister Angelita, president, and Sister Thomas Aquin, dean, attended a con- 
ference in November, in Kansas City. Members of the college faculty attended the 
American and Catholic Historical meetings in Washington, D. C., the Modern 
Language meeting and the mathmatics meeting in New York. All the groups met 
in December, during the Christmas holidays. 

Twenty members of the Community of St. Mary’s have registered at the Am- 
bassador Hotel for the N.C.E.A., Easter week. 

Sister Marie Louise, president of Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, 
Conn., has announced the erection, in the near future, of a residence hall and a 
dining hall, on the campus. 


Congregation of St. Cecilia, Nashville, Tennessee 


The Rev. John Higgins, M.M., a native of Nashville, now missioned to Co- 
chabama, Bolivia, gave a lecture for the Sisters of St. Cecilia Convent concerning 
the work of the Maryknoll Missioners to Bolivia and Peru. Father Higgins cele- 
brated Holy Mass in the St. Cecilia Convent chapel on Christmas morning. 

The Rev. John H. Healy, O.P., of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York, 
and the Rev. Peter Reilly, O.P., of St. Peter’s Church, Memphis, were guests of 
the Sisters of St. Cecilia Convent recently. During his visit, Father Healy addressed 
the Sisters of the Community on DOMINICAN DEVOTIONS. 

Sister Stephana Burnett celebrated the Golden Jubilee of her religious pro- 
fession on Jan. 1. 

The closing of the Forty Hours Devotion held in the St. Cecilia Convent 
Chapel, Jan. 11-13, was attended by the Most Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., and 
a large delegation of the Nashville clergy. Afterwards, the Most Rev. Bishop and 
the other clergy were guests of the Sisters at a banquet given in their honor. 

Mother Joan of Arc, Prioress General, and Sister Miriam, General Supervisor 
of Schools attended the Sister Formation Conference held at Ursuline College, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Jan. 30-Feb. 1. Previous to the Conference, Mother Joan of 
Arc and Sister Miriam visited St. Gertrude School, Madeira, Ohio, conducted by 
our Sisters. 

Miss Mary Angela Meagher, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, and Miss Cecilia 
Roach, of Hampton, Virginia, entered the St. Cecilia novitiate on Feb. 2. 

Misses Anita Ferguson, Mary Laura Baltz, Mary Ann Cronin, and Eleanor 
Martin were invested with the Dominican habit in the St. Cecilia Convent Chapel 
on March 1. On March 7, Sister Mary Louis Baltz and Sister Lucia Stanford made 
profession of temporary vows. The Most Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., presided 
at the ceremony of investiture, and the Rev. Angelo Nobile, chaplain, at the pro- 
fession rites. 

The Middle Tennessee Deanery of the National Council of Catholic Women 
held its first Day of Recollection in the new St. Cecilia-at-Overbrook Chapel- 
auditorium on Jan. 25, from 8:30 a.m. until 4:30 p.m. Bishop Adrian opened the 
Day of Recollection with Holy Mass and closed it with the Holy Hour. 
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Sister Anastasia, head of the Music department of St. Cecilia Academy at 
Overbrook, and a member of the National Guild of Piano Teachers, was awarded 
a certificate for APPROVED MUSIC TEACHERS OF AMERICA on Dec. 1, by 
the American College of Musicians of New York City. To retain membership in 
the American College of Musicians, a music teacher must have five pupils each 
year make grades of 95 on a ten piece program. The judges during the auditions 
of the pupils are well known educators appointed by the Guild Headquarters. 


Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


The Most Rev. F. P. Leipzig, D.D., Bishop of Baker, Oregon and twenty-one 
priests of the Baker and Boise dioceses atended the Solemn High Mass and fes- 
tivities in honor of the silver jubilee of Sister M. Ignatius, Prioress of Holy Rosary 
Hospital, Ontario, Oregon, on October 6. 

The Rev. Stanley J. Gaines, O.P., Managing Editor of CROSS AND CROWN 
visited the Motherhouse on November 14, 1958. 

Several of the Sisters of St. Catherine’s Hospital attended short courses in 
various specialities during the month of November: Sisters M. Patricia and M. 
Mathilda went to Chicago for a medical-morals Institute; Sisters M. Mark and M. 
Francis attended an Institute in surgical technique at the University of Minnesota; 
Sister M. Dolorosa also went to the University of Minnesota for a course in medical 
technology; Sister M. Emelia went to the University of St. Louis for a course for 
Directors of Nurses and Sister M. Aquinas went to the same university for a 
course in dietetics. 

The Rev. Jordan Aumann, O.P., of Chicago, gave a conference to all the 
Sisters of the Motherhouse on January 8. 


Congregation of Saint Catherine of Siena, Racine, Wisconsin 


Dominican Tertiaries from Racine observed a day of recollection in Queen of 
the Rosary Chapel on Oct. 12. The conferences were given by Father Chrysostom 
Geraets, O.P. 

Father Boniface Schmitt, O.P., conducted a closed retreat at St. Catherine’s 
during the Thanksgiving recess, for young ladies aspiring to religious life. 

On Dec. 14, ground was broken for an administration and classroom building 
on the new campus of the Dominican College. This is the first unit in the College 
building program on a site bordering Lake Michigan near Racine. 

The aspirants of the community were given a three-day retreat by Father 
Reginald Masterson, O.P., at the mid-semester. 

Sisters Venerenda Hargrafen and Josephine Riordan died recently. R.I.P. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


The Sisters and students of Institut des Hautes Etudes, Fribourg, Switzerland 
attended the Marian Congress in Lourdes in September. They were present in 
Rome for an audience with Pope Pius XII on Oct. 1 and attended the coronation 
Mass of Pope John XXIII. The Sisters and students of Pius XII Institute, Florence, 
Italy, were in Rome for the funeral of Pope Pius XII and likewise attended the 
coronation of Pope John. Pius XII Institute observed its 10th anniversary on 
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Thanksgiving Day. Msgr. Pius Benincasa of the Vatican Secretariat of State repre- 
sented His Holiness Pope John XXIII and conveyed his blessing. 

The Centenary of the Lourdes apparitions was observed at Rosary College on 
Nov. 14 with a solemn High Mass and a convocation at which the Rev. Thomas 
Mullaney, O.P., Washington, D. C., addressed the faculty and students on the 
meaning of Lourdes for the modern world. 

The Rev. Christopher Kiesling, O.P., of St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, is con- 
ducting a series of conferences at the Motherhouse for Eucharistic recollection 
Sundays on “The Place of the Mass in the Life of the Religious.” 

The Rev. George Kinsella, O.P., preached the mid-year retreat for the novices 
and postulants, Jan. 24-Feb. 2. The Very Rev. J. B. Walker, O.P., presided at the 
reception ceremony on Feb. 2. 

Sisters Mary Carmeline, Anna Rose, Honora, Denise, Bartholomew, John Paul, 
Simeon and Jordana died recently. R.LP. 





